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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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Agriculture. 





rans oR CHEAT IN THE OAT CROP. 





_¥r. Barbrey of Sampson Gives His Views 


wt, of The Progressive Farmer. 

The writer is not an agriculturist, 
ta clodhopper, hayseeder, but Mr. 
esander will probably find a solution 
» bis question in the following: 

The chief aim in nature whether an- 
al or vegetable, is to reproduce it- 


and under normal conditions the 
-js accomplished with such accu- 





leave no grounds for com- 


acy as 

yint. Dut now and then, for one 
bse or another, the work is hindered 
ni a terrible struggle ensues, with 


or less astonishing, ac- 
the character and extent 


gults more 
prding 
¥ the hindrance. 
Take. 
is bi- 
. parts, tassel and silks, are sep- 
d when not disturbed, the 


for example, the corn plant: 
sexual, that is, the male and 


rate: 
the union of these parts is 
mtural—perfeet corn is produced. 
Bit let a worm or anything else kill 
injure the bud, the vital part of the 
nd nature at once begins an 


moduet of 


evereome the hindrance; so 

thrown up, and if allowed 
often appears a few 
- a small, shrimpy ear on the 


there 





the wrong place, showing 
iggle the plant had in its 
Hort accomplish what it started 
nt to do. namely, to reproduce itself. 
The wound made by the worm or 


at a str 


her cause seems to have changed the 
ysition of the sexes, changed their 
utural order, and a freak is the re- 
t, the grain more or less changed, 
d also the cob; but it is corn all the 
me, still, by way of distinguishing 
tfrom the natural grain, it could, 
ih propriety, ealled 
ms, as well as the freak in the oat 
fat. The cold injured the bud or 
ital part of the oat plant and nature 
nt to work to overcome it, and did 
that circumstances 
and the 


le result: 


have been 


he best 


would 
so-ealled chess 
but it is just the 
ame. Oats were planted and those 
ime. Outs were planted and those 
ants which escaped uninjured pro- 
wed good samples of their kind, the 
ured ones, poor samples. 

Now, the fact that the fall sown 
hts only, and the injured plants only, 
oduced the so-called chess, makes it 
evident that this position is cor- 


emit, was 


oats 












The writer has seen freaks in the 
lape of human beings and other ani- 
ils that were as prodigious as any- 
ing that ever happened to the Meck- 
burg oat erop, which could be ac- 
-d for in no other way than upon 
Principle that nature’s laws had 
AL tampered with, but they were af- 


iq 
. 


their kind just the same, and it 
i} 
Mu 


i 
ul stan 


ds as a universal iaw in na- 
me, that “like begets like”! 

‘eeneraey is a slow process like 
Ing up, and the 
iuced perfect grain but for 


as oats’ would 


‘old, (as is evident from the fact 
the uninjured plants and plants 


spring sowing never produce the 
ng) ‘“ % ° 
talled “chess,”) it can not be attrib- 
aj 

“l to such cause! 


© “tares” mentioned in the Serip- 
*S were doubtless weeds of various 
dds, 


or perhaps of some particular 
> Such as often infest the wheat 
now 


power to reproduce given all 


thi 


(i 
Vly 


he 
a4 


ngs, whether animal or veg- 


“le, was fixed at the time of the 
eatin ‘“ P P . 
“ton—“each after its own kind’ 
" the Seriptures, and it will ever 
Plain +) 


; WM. A. BARBREY. 
“mpson Co, N. C. 


N~Protesser Massey Sends a Rejoinder. 


"of The Progressive Farmer. 
ly reply to the letter of Mr. Alex- 
od would say that while I am sor- 
“ Many farmers adhere to this old 
"rstition, life is too short to argue 
, "en who imagine they know it 
Bromus Secalinus or “cheat” is 
known grass which has always 
. from cheat seeds and never 
‘Uoats. The seed is very commonly 
( with winter oats, and as they 
ike oats, are not noticed by the 


We 








! 


farmer. There is nothing degenerate 
about the plant, for it is so hardy and 
robust as to thrive when the oats are 
killed. When the oats are killed, the 
cheat has just the conditions needed, 
and it grows. If there are no cheat 
seed in the soil there will be no cheat 
plants. We had a piece of oats the 
past winter, some with clean seed— 
some spots winter-killed, but 
there was no cheat there simply be- 


The seed 


were 


eause there were no seed. 


are rarely found in spring oats, and 
of course no cheat grows there. But 


if it makes Mr. Alexander or any oth- 
er farmer happier to believe this old 
fable, I do not know that it will do 
him any harm. But it is perfectly 
easy to get clear of cheats if you 
allow none to ripen seed, and see that 
there are no cheat seed in the oats 
you sow. W. F. MASSEY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 

III—Here is an Fxplanation That Explains. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of Sth inst. Mr. Alex- 
ander asks a question which probably 
has already been answered. However, 
as kt may not have received attention 


by any of your “eminent agrieultur- 


lists” you will no doubt give place to 





these few lines which may suggest 
some new thought for Mr. Alexander. 


Mr. Alexander the small 


grains so well that he is familiar with 


knows 


the different habits of winter and 
spring grains. He also knows that 


clover, an annual, does not 
live as long as red clover, a bi-ennial. 


erimson 


also 
their habits of 
one of those 
are dependent on the 


There are grasses which have 


differences in 


Crab 


annuals which 


these 
growth. grass is 
development of seed every year for a 
good crop next year and but for the 
fact that seeds live in the ground from 
year to year, clean culture would once 
for all exterminate it from a given 
field. 

Well, chess or cheat, which is known 
to botanists as bromus seealinus. is 
one of those grasses which have habits 
resembling winter wheat and winter 
oats, only it is 


than either 


When a season severe 


hardier 
wheat or oats. 
enough to destroy wheat or oats comes 
and chess has been sown as an impur- 
ity with the grain, it is left uneovered 
by a nurse crop and comes forward 
luxuriantly. This is all that happens 
in Mr. Alexander’s field. The chess 
is a coarse hardy grass that makes a 
coarse hard hay which will be eaten 
by stock when nothing else is availa- 
ble. It is not worth cultivation where 
other crops can and should be grown 
and should find no place in seed grain. 
We have seen timothy grow up in ex- 
actly the same way as does chess or 
cheat. 

Mr. Alexander ean 
that cheat 
seed by planting some 


easily demon- 


from cheat 
of it 
He will 


find it in some of the best wheat fields 


strate grows 
* and 
watching the growth. also 
where its seed was in the seed wheat 
and where the wheat has not died out, 
the same as he ean find the little tim- 
othy plants among the wheat where 
timothy was seeded with the wheat. 
The writer has found perfectly devel- 
oped cheat producing seed at two to 
four inches height under heavy crops 
of other plants which dwarfed it by 
their more rapid development. 
rs. 


Laramie, Albany Co., Wyo. 





OF ONE HUNDRED FARM PAPERS THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER THE BEST. 


Of one hundred or more agricul- 
tural publications received at our of- 
fice T consider The Progressive Farm- 
er by far the best paper for the farm- 
er. It is the only paper that really 
tells what the farmer ought and de- 
sires to know. Congratulating you on 
your success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. BLACKNALL, JR., 
See. Continental Plant Co. 
Kittrell, N. C., July 15, 1902. 





The Greensboro Record says . that 
the Christian Church in this State is 
considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing an orphanage and a_repre- 
sentative has been looking over the 
ground in Greensboro with a view to 
locating it there. 





NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Reports 
Several Matters of Importance. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


George William Hill, the Chief of | 


the Division of Publication of the 
Department of Agriculture, now that 
Congress has adjourned and thereby 
lessened the burden of the Public 
Printer, hopes to have the Yearbook 
for 1901 completed within a week or 
two. A few copies have already been 
received by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but the quota of the Department 
has not been delivered. 
however, be 


They will not, 
for general distribution 
to the farmers, who must make appli- 
to 
tatives or 


cation their respective Represen- 
Senators in Congress. 
NEW AND WORTHY FRUITS. 

A study of the 33 different articles 
in the forthcoming Yearbook  con- 
vinees the reader of the realization of 
the contributors that the farmers de- 
sire plain articles, free from scien- 
tific terms and easily understood. Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, the Pomologist of the 
Department in charge of Field Inves- 
tigations has written an 
titled “Little-Known Fruit 
Considered Worthy of Wider Dissem- 
ination.” 

He states that 
vertisements of new varicties of fruit 


article en- 


there are many ad- 
trees appearing in farming publica- 
tions, but he cautions the orchardist 
in general, against planting compar- 
atively untried sorts. He should pro- 
ceed in an experimental way, investi- 
gating as thoroughly as possible the 
of 
any sort unknown in his particular lo- 


requirements and characteristics 


eality before planting it on a com- 
mercial seale. A few of the little- 


fruit varieties, selected from 


a large number introduced in recent 


known 


years, are described and illustrated in 
Mr. Taylor’s paper, with a view to 
to 
undertake a 


information 
to 
trial of sorts that have demonstrated 


furnishing detailed 


growers who desire 
their usefulness and value to an ex- 
tent that warrants their wide dissem- 
ination and testing in climatic re- 
gions similar to those in which they 
have already been grown. 

Among these varieties are the “In- 
gram Apple” which has long been 
localities in Missouri 
States. The “MeIn- 
a winter apple of North- 


ern origin shows wide adaptability to 


grown in certain 
and neighboring 
tosh Apple,” 
diverse conditions and gives large 
promise of success in representatives 
apple-growing regions. 

The Carman peach, Mr. 


states, is perhaps one of the finest va- 


Taylor 


rieties of cling peaches and its free- 


dom from rot in its” early — stages, 
makes it a very desirable addition to 
the orchard. 

Among the more newly introduced 
Japanese plums that have been suffi- 
ciently tested to determine their com- 
diverse locations, 


Mr. 


attained to the rank occupied by the 


mercial value in 
peraps none, Taylor, have 


says 


Red June plum. It is a strongly mark- 
ed variety, ripening well in advance 


of “Abundance” and standing the 
rough handling of commercial trans- 


of 
quality in a fresh state, it cooks well 


portation. Though not highest 
and forms an excellent substitute for 
the damson when canned or preserved. 

The Wieckson plum is another pro- 
duct of the study of Luther Burbank 
and which Mr. Taylor believes could 
be grown to advantage. 

The Downing Grape, he classes as a 
grape noted for 
keeping quality, a fact which cannot 


native which is its 


be said of many of our native grapes. 
MEAT SELLING IN EAST AFRICA 


Apropos of the wide-spread discus- 
sion which has: been going on in this 
country of the high price of beef, the 
report of our Consul, W. Stanley Hal- 
lis. at Lourenco Marquez is interest- 
ing. “At present, [several weeks ago, | 
he writes, “the average price of fresh 
beef is 30 cents a pound, while pork 
and mutton are quoted at about 60 
cents. No dressed poultry is sold 
here; the housekeeper must buy live 
fowls and have them prepared at 
home. 

“The greatest amount of beef is ob- 
tained from the trek oxen—old, worn- 
out animals that have traveled many 








| 


Varieties | 








weary miles over the rough South 
African roads. Unfit for further draft 
purposes, they find their reward for 
faithful services in the slaughter pen. 

“The local butchers send the ani- 
mals to the slaughterhouse every night 
and early in the morning the animals 
are killed by being stabbed in the back 
of the neck. After inspection the ear- 
casses are immediately cut up, and by 
5 a. m., the various parts are hanging 
in the local butcher shops ready for 
sale. By noonday the butchers are sold 
out, their shops are closed, and in less 
than twenty-four hours from the time 
the animal is slaughtered, the entire 








None of the lo- 


as it is very ex- 


careass is consumed. 
eal butchers use ice, 
pensive, costing from 5 to 6 cents a 
pound. 

“The equipment of a Loureneo Mar- 
quez butcher shop,” states Consul Tol- 
lis, “would amaze an American butch- 
er. 
ed. 
marble slabs and plate-glass windows 
Instead 
newspapers 


Everything is erude and antiquat- 
There are no refrigerators, and 


are comparatively unknown. 
of clean paper, old are 
used for wrapping purposes.” 
INSECT PESTS AND 
Prof. F. H. Chittenden, an Assis- 
tant Entomologist of the Department 
of the 
other day spoke of the outlook for 


TRUCK CROPS 


Agriculture, in an interview 
truck crops this season in connection 
with destruction by insects. 

Hardly had the 
Department of Agriculture that the 
western half of the United States, be- 


ginning with 


news reached 


and thence 


gradually to the eastward as far as 


California 


Kansas, the locust or rather grasshop- 
per tribe has been making life miser- 
able for the 


also received that various species of 


farmer, than word was 
caterpillars were causing destruction 
along the Atlantic Press 


dispatches recently state that trains 


seaboard. 


have ceased running in certain por- 
tions of the West owing to the slip- 
pery rails caused by the crushing of 
countless caterpillars. 

Then too, the seventeen year cieada 
has been with the country. but not- 
withstanding its vast the 
harm oceasioned by the visit has been 


numbers, 


slight other than a generous pruning 
to young trees. 

However, with the known presence 
of these insects, Mr. Chittenden makes 
the statement that this country will 
not be troubled as much with insects 
as in many previous years, owing, he 


says, to the severe winter during 
which time insect eggs were either 


frozen or the young pests themselves 
frosted and killed by the cold. 

In the West violent 
being taken to prevent the triumphant 
of the The 
dry fields are saturated with coal oil 
and the torch applied. 


measures are 


progress grasshoppers. 
Another plan 
is to make a good sized stack of straw 
in the field in which the grasshoppers 
After 


number have entered this 


will hide or make their homes. 
a sufficient 
trap, the stack is burned. 

As to the caterpillars the old rem- 
edy of tying large wads of raw cotton 
about the tree trunks has been found 
to be probably the best as the eater- 
pillars eannot get a good foothold on 
the cotton and so they are thus with- 
out means of climbing the tree. 
GROWTH OF MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 

The Census Office has issued a re- 
port on the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry of the United States 
In 1890, the 
date of the last Census, the value of 
the products was $11,981,642, against 
$785,562,433 in 1900. For 1900 the re- 
ports show a capital of $189,198,264 
invested in land, buildings, machinery, 
ete., while in 1890 for the same pur- 
pose only $3,482,500 was invested. As 


shown by other large industries, there 


for the census year 1900. 


has been a tendency toward concen- 
tration, there being 1,118  establish- 
ments in 1890 employing 3,276 people 
and only 921 in 1900, wherein 68,534 
persons found work. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





About two months ago Gen. W. P. 
Roberts announced himself as a can- 
didate for Congress in the First Dis- 
trict, making opposition to negro edu- 
cation the basis of his appeal for sup- 


port. He has been overwhelmingly 
defeated. This may or may not be 





significant. 


Live Stock. 


Horticulture. 





SHEEP RAISING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





Why the Industry has Waned--It Can be 
Made Profitable. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


I have been interested in Editor 
Poe’s careful editorial. review of the 
eensus. bulletin, “North Carolina 


Agriculture.” 

Much as I claim to be posted in how 
things are moving along I was aston- 
Bulletin came out. 
When we take up and read of 
these epoch marks for 1900 for a State 
in the West, or even for a State in 
staid old New England, and compare 
such with our own Old North State, 
ealeulated to the 
“blues.” If I thought that celi- 
mate, the soil or the products, in 
North Carolina, any one all of 
these, such as to make the keeping of 


ished when this 


one 


it is give one 


the 
or 


sheep and growing of wool and mut- 

ton unprofitable, I would not want to 

live in the State another month. 
But it 


The fault is in a condition of agri- 


is not so. 


eultural industry that is humiliating 
behold. Must we 
from 25 to 30 years behind the indus- 
trial of States that 


to forever remain 


other 


progress 


Tt has 


and true merits of our own? 





the | 


not been long since I noticed that in 
vour columns you pointed out the fact 
that there are 20 in every hundred 
white people of our citizens who ean 
not read and write. 

There is the 
corrupting the whole mass of indus- 
IT think 


the condition of our industrial pa- 


same leaven that is 


trial energy and enterprise. 





tient is desperate and dangerous and 
were I called in consultation, I should 
prescribe a blister and a large one, 
too. From what I ean hear and learn 
we are to have nothing of the kind 
but simply an old fashioned bread and 
milk poultice. So poor’ industry is 
doomed to live along and get well it- 
self—and it will, for it can’t be killed 
out of the Caucasian race. 

But as we east our eye down along 
the line of conditions we must note a 
restlessness in the young energy and 
life of the State. 
provided, the rising generation is go- 
ing to kick itself out of such econdi- 
tions. 


If no better way is 


In faet the foremost are doing 
it now., Why the very people in Tre- 
dell County here who have embarked 
in these flocks of fine sheep, have sons 
‘who have left homes and parents that 
they loved because they could do het- 
ter in more progressive States where 
they could attend better schools and 
get something to make a better living 
They to 
States where shcep husbandry is a live 
Had there been flocks here 


at than here. have gone 
industry. 
such as their parents are now taking 
an interest in, I dare say they would 
not have gone away—nor would they 
have had need to go. 

As it is in sheep, so it is in other 
stock and industrial pursuits. 
this 
tale’ and “point a moral’— 


However, I am going “adorn” 
seolding “~ 
and—and then quit. 

We propose to show by these flocks 
of fine sheep here that they will live 
in our climate, drink the water and 
eat North Carolina grasses and grains 
We 


The sheep with 


and be healthy and productive. 
have proved it so far. 
increase are here subject to inspec- 
tion. We know that we got over 13 
pounds per head of wool off them, and 
see the 


has grown nearly three quarters of an 


we that since shearing, wool 


inch in three months, the fourth of a 
Four times that much will be 
of wool or one-half an 
inch more than the average length of 
last year. We know that much wool 
will pay us liberally for feeding the 
sheep well for a year. We also have 
60 per cent of lambs living and doing 
well after very adverse conditions 
which we do not expect, and could 
hardly have next year. 

We know that if the business con- 
tinues prosperous in the remaining 
nine months as it has in the first 
three, it will beat railroad stocks, and 
government bonds all to pieces, not 
to say, cotton and wheat growing. 
However, it is but a kindred industry 
that will strengthen all other indus- 
trial pursuit besides being remuvera- 


tive itself. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Statesville, Iredell Co., N. C. 


year. 


three inches 














possess not over half the advantages | 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION BY OUR 
READERS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Will some Progressive Farmer 
reader please answer these questions: 
1. Can rhubarb be propagated by 
We find it very 
seed in 


dividing the roots? 
difficult to propagate from 
this climate. 

2. What is the best method of pro- 
pagating the Scuppernong? We have 
tried rooting the tips but find that the 
vine so grown is very scraggy and 
Can 
cuttings, and 
what method should be used in plant- 
ing same and what is the best time to 
plant ? 

3. Can any one tell me about root- 
ing ordinary grape cuttings, such as 
Concord, Delaware, ete? What time 
How long should 
How deep should they 
be set in the ground? What soil is 
best for propagating these vines? 

Any information that any reader of 
this paper can give me will be highly 
appreciated. B. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


hard to live when transplated. 
they be grown from 


is best to set out? 
euttings be? 





APPLES AND SPRAYING. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
readers have 
before seen articles from me in re- 
gard to spraying. Of all crops, ap- 
ples show as much improvement as 
any from this operation. Spraying is 
work, careful work; it is no child’s 
play, but that is the price of good 
fruit everywhere. It is not my inten- 
tion to go into any extensive argu- 
ment here. Read this and come to 
your own conclusion. 


Progressive Farmer 


In The Progressive Farmer for 
July 15th, at bottom of 4th column 
on first page, we find the following 
quotation from the Enter- 
prise: “The fruit crop is not near so 
large as it promised to be early in the 
spring. Many peaches apples 
have fallen off.” 

Now there may (and there may not) 
be good reason for the farmers losing 
the peaches, for this fruit will often 
miss a crop with the very best of care, 
but with apples it is certain that a 
large part of this dropping off of the 
fruit may be prevented by prompt, 
timely, and thorough spraying. As 
proof of this I quote a part of a letter 
recently received from a grower in 
Yancey County, who sprayed his trees 
this summer for the first time, and 
who followed our directions the 
work. 


Newton 


and 


in 
Here is what he says: 
“Bald Creek, N. C., July 1, 1902. 
“Dear Mr. Sherman.—Our fruit 
crop is almost a failure in this coun- 
ty; will not have more than half a 
I used the spray with the for- 
mula you sent me, according to the 
Bulletin, and it 
Though our crop 
is short, the trees ‘ve sprayed are hold- 
ing their fruit, anc retaining a rich, 
healthy feliage. Our neighbors trees 
ere dropping ther fruit. 


“GUS, V. HENSLEY.” 


crop. 


directions 


in your 


works like magic. 


The reader will note that the spray- 
ing does not make a crop. It will not 
cause fruit to grew where there were 
no blossoms, ox when the flowers were 
It is a protection for 
those fruits that set on the twigs, 
many of which might not otherwise 
come to maturity. 


not fertilized. 


The reader must 
not think that we would say that trees 
will bear every year that they are 
sprayed, but it is true that they are 
much more likely to bear, and to bear 
more abundantly. 

Mr. Hensley in this work used an 
outfit which every farmer might eas- 
ily have, and which is good for such 
work on a small seale, say up to thir- 
ty or forty trees. He used the “Com- 
et” spray pump, with the “Gemel” noz- 
zle, and 7 feet extra hose and connee- 
tions. This is to be had from H. B. 
Rusler, of Johnstown, Ohio, and costs 
about $3.00, express to your railroad 
station being extra. The writer of 
this article has no interest in this 
matter further than he wishes to let 








(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Farmer, and upon this platform it 


. resents, it will speak with no uncer- 


, tinu 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEE. 

Yes, poor Louis, Death has found 
thee. Miserable man! thou “hast done 
evil as thou couldst:” thy whole exist- 
ence seems one hideous abortion and 
mistake of Nature; the use and mean- 
ing of thee not yet known. Frightful, 
O Louis, seem these moments for 
thee. And yet let no meanest man lay 
flattering unction to his soul. Louis 
was a Ruler; but art thou not also 
one? His wide France, look at it 
from the Fixed Stars (themselves not 
yet Infinitude), is no wider than thy 
narrow brick-field where thou too didst 
faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, 
“Symbol of Eternity. imprisoned into 
Time!” it is not thy works, which are 
all mortal, infinitely little, and the 
greatest no greater than the least, but 
only the Spirit thou workest in, that 
ean have worth or continuance.— 
Thomas Carlyle on the death of Louis 
XV. 





THIS WEEK'3 PAPER—SOME BANDOM 


COMMERTS. 





Mr. Archer, too, has something to 
say regarding the drift of young men 
from this to other States. The big 


fact that in this generation we have’ 


sent out practically four times as 
--manv persons to other States as all 
the other States have sent to us ought 
te start our people on a search for the 
eause of this condition. Of this emi- 
«gration we have more to say in an- 
other column. 

“We cannot hope to have fruit any 
more unless we spray our orchards,” 

. said our Mt. Olive correspondent last 
week. Such expressions are often 
heard, and indicate a general awaken- 
ing to the force of facts that have 
been often set forth in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. This week Entomologist 
Sherman again brings the matter to 
the attention of our readers. 

The letter on “Hogology” is a puz- 
zle; we do not know whether or not 
the writer intends to be taken serious- 
dy in any part of it. Meat from hogs 
‘allowed to fatten in filth is really “not 
fit for a civilized Christian gentleman 
to eat;” and we take it that this plea 
for cleaner quarters is the real mean- 
ing of “Uncle Ben’s” irony. 

It is wrong to judge a man _ by 
the coat he wears, but. many people 
will do it; and a vastly larger number 
are attracted by neat packing and dis- 
play of fruits and vegetables. There 
is no other work that pays the market 
farmer better ihan that of putting 
what a woman would call “the finish- 
jag touch” on whatever he has for 
sale. Buyers always pay well for ap- 
pearances, This fact.is emphasized in 
ar article on page 8. 

The formal starting of the Reanoke 
Island célebration scheme at a meet- 
ing held on the island 'ast week gives 
timeliness and approgriateness t. the 
deading article on page 4 this week. 
‘Whatever may have been the eccen- 
tricities of Joseph Seawell Jones, this 
description of Roamoke Island is very 
well done. 

The great problem of the AMliance 
iis that of winning the interest of the 
younger people, as Bro. Bain suggests 
in his letter this week. No organiza- 


to bring in recruits from the young 
people. Not only is its death only a 
matter of time, but it will be somewhat 
lacking in life and enthusiasm even 
while its nominal existence continues. 
Now that we are beginning a cam- 
paign in which members of the Legis- 
lature are to be chosen, the question, 
“What new laws, and what changes in 
old laws, are needed?’ is a timely one. 
We are glad to print the views of Mr. 
Gore on this point, and shall be glad 
to publish the opinions of other read- 
ers. 





We have just received a copy of the 
Agricultural Department Yearbook 
for 1901, mentioned in Mr. Mitchell’s 
letter on page 1, and we presume that 
the entire edition will be ready for 
distribution by the time this issue 
reaches our readers. It is well worth 
having, and any reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer can get a copy free 
by applying promptly to his Congress- 
man or Senator. 





Some time ago we spoke of Wood- 
row Wilson, the gifted young South- 
erner who has recently become Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, as being 
“of North Carolina ancestry.” This, 
we suppose, was a slight error. He 
was born in Staunton, Va., but his 
father was once pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmington 
and Woodrow himself attended David- 
son College in this State. The South 
is justly proud of the fact that the 
greatest men of the country are au- 
thority for the belief that Dr. Wilson 
will execute worthily and well the du- 
ties of the high office in which he suc- 
ceeds such a long line of distinguished 
men. 





Harry Farmer seems to be in favor 
of applying to the schools of each | 
race the amount of school taxes paid 

by that race. This idea is undoubted. 

ly popular in some sections of the 
State, and some very plausible argu- 
ments are advanced in its behalf. But 
whatever the advantages of the plan, 
careful study has convinced the writer 
that it also has some very serious dis- 

advantages and some positive dangers 

These we hope to set forth in an early 
number of The Progressive Farmer. 
Several decidedly grave questions are 
involved, some that do not appear on 
the surface. Let not the reader form 
his opinion hastily or without due con- 
sideration. 





Mr. J. P. Alexander’s chess article 
seems to have excited considerable in- 
terest, if we may judge by the num- 
ber of replies received. Chess or cheat 
is not, as Mr. Alexander seems to 
think, degenerate oats; nor a kind of 
oat monstrosity, as Mr. Barbrey’s in- 
genious theory would indicate; but a 
species of brome grass, itself subject 
and the oat also subject to what Mr. 
Barbrey calls “the universal law in 
nature that ‘like begets like.” From 
the day of creation until now man has 
seen “the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit, each after 
his kind;” through all the ages it has 
been true that “whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that also shall he reap.” If the 
ground contains oat seed alone the 
reaper will get nothing but oats; if 
chess seed is there,chess will be reaped, 
provided conditions favor its growth. 
Sometimes they do not, as Prof. Em- 
ery explains. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles; 
neither do they harvest cheat faom 
oat seed. 





The educational rallies mentioned 
in our State News columns will doubt- 
less accomplish much good, and we 
hope that every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who can aid them in 
any way will esteem it a privilege to 
do so. For it is a privilege and an 
honor worth the seeking, that of help- 
ing forward in any degree the cause 
of public education in the South. This 
truth is very neatly and forcibly ex- 
pressed by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of 
Louisiana, (soon to become a teacher 
in our State University), in these 
words: “Not for the last twenty-five 
years has there come to the men and 
women of the South so fruitful an 
opportunity for civie service on a 
large scale as is offered by the new 
movement in behalf of our common 
schools.” 

And just in this connection let us 
propose three cheers for Moore Coun- 
ty, in recognition of her magnificent 
work for the library movement. Our 
Moore readers are to be congratulated 
on the progressive spirit’ shown _ by 
their.educational leaders, and our 
reagers in other counties should set up 
Moore’s example as an ideal to push 





tion .can survive whose members fail 


forward to. 


TELEPHONES FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMERS. 


“The telephone is a great conve- 
nience, and there’s no reason why city 
people should monopolize it.” 

The farmers of the Great West 
reached this conclusion several years 
ago, and lost no time in acting on it. 
The telephone system has been rapidly 
extended, and now in many sections 
practically all the farmers have 
*phones, the man without one being re- 
garded as sadly behind the times. And 
this innovation has added much to the 
pleasure and profit of country life, as 
a number of articles heretofore pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer, and 
commended to our North» Carolina 
readers, go to show. 

The telephone puts the farmer in 
touch with his neighbors and with the 
markets: herein lies its value. With- 
out loss of time in changing your 
clothes, hitching the horses, or driv- 
ing over the roads, the telephone, with 
all the speed of electricity, puts you 
into communication with the person 
you seek. You can call up Merchant 
Brown and get his prices on butter or 
beef, or learn the price of cotton or 
tobacco at your nearest market; you 
can call up Farmer Jones and ask him 
to send you a field hand for the next 
day, or tell you the condition of your 
sick neighbor; your wife and children 
can arrange with neighbors for social 
visits; in case of illness, the physician 
ean be quickly summoned; neighbors 
ean be called to the rescue in case of 
fire or accident; important news will 
reach you before getting stale—and 
there are a thousand and one other ad- 
vantages that do not occur to us just 
now. 

Of course, there are some sections 
of North Carolina where the rural tel- 
ephone is not yet practicable, but there 
is no good and sufficient reason why 
this convenience should not be at once 
put within the reach of thousands of 
our farmers now without it. And our 
sole purpose in writing this article is 
to bring to the attention of our read- 
ers what has been accomplished in one 
North Carolina county under condi- 
tions no more favorable than are those 
in dozens of other counties. Union is 
the county to which we refer, and to 
the Marshville Home we are indebted 
for our information. While en route 
to the Press Convention a month ago 
it was our good fortune to get with 
Editor Green, of the Home, and in the 
course of our conversation he told us 
of the extension of the telephone sys- 
tem in his section. The matter inter- 
ested us so much that we asked him 
to publish the facts in his paper that 
we might copy them for the purpose 
of showing what Union has done and 
what any other county may do. The 
last number of Editor Green’s paper 
contains the article we have since been 
looking for, and we are glad to copy 
it herewith: 

“Union County’s telephone, system 
probably surpasses that of any other 
county in the State, especially in the 
rural districts. ‘Bhere are in the 
county ten telephone exchanges and 
six of these are in the country. The 
total number of ‘phones in the county 
is 542, and 295 of these are in towns 
and 247 in the country; and the system 
is yet in its infancy in the rural dis- 
tricts. At the present rate of increase 
the number of ’phones in the county 
will probably be increased 100 per 
cent within the next twelve months 
and it is only a question of shart time 
before this county will be a network 
of wires and almost every farmer will 
have a ’phone in his house. The tele- 
phone system, together with rural free 
delivery of mails, will revolutionise 
things in favor of country life, render- 
ing it less isolated and more attract- 
ive. Even now all important news is 
transmitted to every part of the coun- 
iy as soon as it occurs. Two hours 
atter President McKinley was shot at 
Buffalo, the affair was being talked 
about by our farmers through their 
neighborhood exchanges. During the 
recent Congressional Convention at 
Menroe farmers sat in their homes 
and received the ballots as they were 
east for the various candidates and 
mary of them knew who the rominee 
was before the first applause from the 
friends of the successful candidate 


had subsided.” 





We hear that in sevaéral North Caro- 
lina counties recently farmers have or- 
ganized co-operative cotton oil mills. 
This is as it should be. With proper 
management they will pay handsome- 
ly. To convert any of the raw mate- 
rial of the farm into a higher form— 
into beef or butter or wool or oil— 
means two protits instead of one fir 
the farmer. See on nage § the plan 
adopted by the Edgecombe farmers 





for starting one of these oil mills. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 29, 1902, 


NORTH CAROLINA: ‘‘A NURSERY TO 
GROW UP IN.” 





The following article by the editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, published 
in the Charlotte Observer of Sunday, 
20th inst., brings out some facts not 
nearly so well known as they should 
be, and we hope that no apology is 
needed for its republication here: 

I have this sentence well fixed in my 
mind; I do nov know who said it or 
whether anv one has ever said it be- 
fore—at any rate, it is a big and indis- 
putable fact: 

“Emigration has been the bane of 
North Carolina.” 

This has always been true, and I 
should not be surprised to hear that 
the sentence is found in some address 
much older than the writer. Nearly 
fifty years ago—in 1855, to be exact— 
Dr. Calvin H. Wiley, then Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, had this 
to say as to the matter: 

“Efforts to promote the love of 
home in the plastic nature of child- 
hood are peculiarly becoming in North 
Carolina, a State where the want of 
this attachment and its ruinous effects 
are eloquently recorded in deserted 
farms, in wide wastes of guttered 
sedge fields, in neglected resources, in 
the absence of improvements and in 
the hardships, sacrifices and sorrows 
of constant emigration. Our State 
has long been regarded by its citizens 
as a mere nursery to grow up in.” 

At another time Dr. Wiley said that 
it was no exaggeration to say that 
“the State was a great encampment 
while the inhabitants looked on them- 
selves as tented only for a season.” 
He continued: “We have neglected 
our resources and instead of making 
a thorough examination of the advan- 
tages and capabilities of that part of 
God’s creation on which we have been 
planted, with fostering skies above us, 


‘with a healthful climate and enticing 


scenery around us, we have been 
straining our eyes to far distant 
lands, and teaching our children that 
North Carolina was not their home, 
but a nursery from which they were 
to be transplanted to other regions.” 

And down to this day North Caro- 
lina is regarded by many of her 
bravest and brainiest as “a mere nur- 
gery to grow up in.” This is not an 
idle assertion, but a fact to which 
census statistics bear indisputable tes- 
timony. They indicate that every 
year for a hundred years North Caro- 
lina has sent more sons and daughters 
to other States than the other States 
have sent to her. 

In 1790 when the first census was 
taken, North Carolina had a larger 
population than New York. We 
ranked third in population, New York 
fifth. From 1800 to 1820 we held 
fourth place; in 1830, fifth; in 1840, 
seventh; in 1850 tenth—and so on 
down to 1900 when we ranked fif- 
teenth. (Let it be said, however, that 
this indicated some progress as we 
were sixteenth in:1890.) 

Nowhere have I seen the harmful 
effect of emigration on the State more 
correctly or forcibly set forth than in 
Dr. Walter H. Page’s address on “The 
Forgotten Man” delivered at Greens- 
boro in 1897. Taking up the fact that, 
according to the census of 1890, North 
Carolina had sent out 293,000—about 
one-eighth—of her children then liv- 
ing, while only 52,000 persons had 
come to her from other States, he 
said: “If a slave brought $1,000 in old 
times, it ought to be safe to assume 
that every emigrant from the State 
has an economic value of $1,000. This 
emigration therefore had up to 1890 
cost us $293,000,000—a fact that goes 
far to explain why we are poor. To 
take the place of these 293,000 emi- 
grants after twenty years of advertis- 
ing and organized effort to secure im- 
migration, 52,000 persons born in other 
States had come here, a large propor- 
tion of whom, of course, had come for 
health. But counting the sick and 
dying at $1,000 each, we had still lost 
$241,000,000 by the transaction. This 
caleulation gives a slight hint of the 
eost of ignorance and the _ extrava- 
gance of keeping taxes too low.” 

Let me add, parenthetically, that 
when Dr. Page says the emigration 
“had up to 1890 cost us $293,000,000,” 
it is clear that he means the cost had 
been that f@r tae generation living in 
1890 alone. The estimate does not 
take into consideration the loss the 
State had sustained by the emigra- 
tion of persons not living in 1890. 

Not less startling than the 1890 fig- 
ures mentioned by Ds Page are those 
given in the 1900 census report, which 
I have had the melancholy pleasure of 
examining within the last few days. 

Before getting to aggregates, let us 
consider some of the figures in detail, 





taking up those States in which 5,000 


or more native North Carolinians now 
live. There are fifteen States in this 
class, while only Virginia, Tennessee 
and South Carolina have sent more 
than 5,000 to us. 

To Alabama North Carolina has 
sent 12,102 persons; Alabama _ has 
sent us 927. 

Twenty-thousand men and women 
have gone from this State to Arkan- 
sas; 8300 Arkansas travelers have come 
to us. 

Over 13,000 natives of. North Caro- 
lina now live in Florida; Florida has 
sent us only 388 persons. 

Thirty-two thousand Tar Heels are 
in Georgia; we have within our bor- 
ders 5,617 Crackers. 

In Dllinois are 5,883 natives of our 
State; we have 454 persons. in return. 

Indiana has exchanged on a basis 
of 11,310 North Carolinians for 488 
of her citizens. 

Mississippi has 15,639 living sons 
and daughters of North Carolina; we 
have 578 natives of Mississippi. 

More than 10,000 persons have gone 
from this State to Missouri; only 358 
have come from Missouri to us. 

Some of New York’s strongest men 
are in the ranks of the 8,771 we have 
sent her; she has sent us 1,740. 

Our exchange with Pennsylvania 
has been at the ratio of 6,741 for 
1,759. 

South Carolina is the only State 
of my list that has toted fair with 
us. We have 31,513 of her citizens 
and have sent her only 29,521 of ours 
in return. 

Tennessee has profited at the rate 
of 28,405 for 6,784. 

Texas has taken 28,065; we have 
from the Lone Star State only 386. 
Last of all, Virginia, the State in 
which most North Carolina exiles live 
—53,235 of them; and of all States, 
with the sole exception of South Caro- 
lina, has sent most to us—25,619. 


Now for aggregates. Altogether (to 
these fifteen States and to the others 
having less than 5,000 native Tar 
Heels) North Carolina has sent out 
331,258 of her sons and daughters now 
living—one-seventh of the total num- 
ber—while we have within our borders 
only 85,290 persons born in other 
States. This shows a net loss to us 
of 245,968 persons, meaning a cost to 
the State of a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, as Dr. Page would say. 

And‘ as he would say, furthermore, 
“when we remember that almost every 
one of these emigrants went to States 
where taxes were higher and schools 
were more numerous and better, and 
where competition is fiercer, and when 
we remember that they went from a 
State that is yet sparsely settled and 
richer in natural opportunities than 
the States to which most of them 
went” the fact that something is 
wrong somewhere “becomes tragically 
obvious.” 

The writer has been pondering this 
matter ever since Mr. Paul Collins an- 
nounced at the last A. and M. College 
commencement that 18 of the 22 young 
men who graduated there last year 
now hold positions in other States. I 
could hardly believe it. Here in the 
midst of this industrial awakening in 
North Carolina over 80 per cent of an 
A. and M. graduating class leave the 
State within a year after they get 
their diplomas! I am not blaming 
this excellent institution; I am sure 
it has not encouraged the exodus. But 
I mention the fact because it is such 
a striking illustration of the drift of 
our young manhood to other States— 
because it speaks loudly enough to 
bring the matter to the attention of 
all our people. 


Our greatest resource is not our 
farms or forests or factories, but our 
educated manhood, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that North Caro- 
lina could better have lost a dozen of 
its cotton factories or a hundred of its 
saw mills than these eighteen well- 
trained young men who left our State 
last year. 


And all this emigration in the face 
of the fact that no young man who 
wishes to find great work to do or 
great movements to aid or great re- 
sources to devalop need go beyond the 
borders of North Carolina—hs is very 
well set forth, for instance, in this 
paragraph from a recent number of 
the Biblical Recorder: 

“Think of it, the Governor said it, 
North Carolina is the poorest and the 
most illiterate State! But when Mr. 
John Small gets his water-way con- 
structed, and Mr. D. A. Tompkins and 
the Messrs. Fries, the Dukes and the 
Holts get their cotton mills all going, 
and Dr. Holmes gets his roads built, 
and Governor Ayoock gets the schools 
running eight months, and Judge 
Clark gets our history written and 





known, and Editor Caldwell gets men 








































































































































to thinking in politics instead ; 
fighting—-why, we shal] have the a o 
est, most intelligent and best hi a a 
in the round world. And all is to . 
before the young men and weiner If 
graduated the other day shall “ie gent 
men and women; and much of it; 7 Con 
be done by them—and not ie duce 
some who did not go to college, W, tru! 
there ever such a time to come fy 7 D: 
in North Carolina?’ d 
But it is clear that the Breat queg “1 
tion is whether or not the Recordey ; be 5 
right in thinking that our young me stiz 
are going to stay here and do con 
work. At any rate these questions w; P 
not down: 
What is the matter with oy Sta ae 
or what is the matter with her al a 
Is it not true that there js a on “4 
work here for them to do? [f 80, ho e 
can they be made to see it? Are the 4 
conditions that form a barrier to prog e? 
ress? If so, what are they and ho 
can they be remedied or removed? a 
Here is a problem big enough f ap 
our public men, our editors, 9 ve 
speakers, our thinkers in every sphey - 
of activity. -~ 
It is high time for us to see why i 


is that we must still sorrowfully ¢o | 
fess, as Calvin H. Wiley confess, C 











fifty years ago, that North Caroling greet 
regarded by many of her best peop Nea 
as “ a mere nursery to grow up in.” fart 
littl 

- We 

The Thinkers, thei 

yaci 

THE APPALACHIAN PARK. C 

a mat 

It may be added that it is doubtf ion, 
if the people of Piedmont and We adi 
ern North Carolina are alive to _ 
importance of this park propositio at | 
All scientific testimony agrees th He 
the disastrous floods which these se : 
€€] 


tions have recently suffered were d 
to the destruction of the forests. B s 
for it we would not have had the 


cent stories of ruined crops and mi whe 
ed lands nor the present spectacle the 
sandy wastes on creeks and rivers i dat 
stead of the fertile bottoms, cove for 
with waving grain or rich green gr the’ 
upon which sleek cattle fed, on whi Eig 
the eye has been wont to feast. abl; 
work of deforestration goes on apad self 
and unless it is stopped there will fai: 


recurrence of floods and accompan } 
ing destruction. Anything that is 
culated to modify their energy sho 


pea 

be hailed as a beneficence; and th quo 
is the practical view of the Apps hav 
chian national park proposition 4 alm 
the readers of The Observer. arn 
It is a dazzling idea, that of a grd fly 


park of two million acres—more of 
in North Carolina than in any oti in 


State—eared for, protected and bes will 
tified by the government, a perpetl dov 
reservation, a pleasure ground for wit 


people. But ours in the more utili 1 
rian view. This reserve is needed 





a protection to the lower coum! “a 
against the forces of nature.—Ch re 
lotte Observer. far 
In 
ONE MORE BOY FOR THE DUST # = 
Sto 
The News and Observer, Ralei “4 
N. C., of May 6th, contains the folld 2% 
ing item, which was read by thousal ani 
of people in North Carolina and 4 wil 
forgotten: - 
“A thirteen-year-old boy in 59 
land County was convicted of ste 5 
stationery from a Gibson merch 1 
The judge regretfully sent him t nu 
chain-gang to associate with harde! HOI 
criminals.” he Fame Cee LS for 
And so the old, sad story repeats Me 
self in ever-varying form, and the We 
offense against which God and na Ch 
have pronounced the severest of tay 
curses is again committed in 2“? = 
tian state. Has not the time come ry 
some force in society to find 5° ' 
thing better to do with weak, helpl . 
neglected, erring boys than to com : 
them to the hardening school of th 
chain-gang? Think of a great a 
of two milfons of people, with 
machinery of gevernment and pus no 
ment, arrayed against & pitif er: 
weak boy just entering upon his # on 


and grinding him to dust with 11 ui: 


exorable machinery,—his only ¢ 
weakness and the neglect of Pat la: 


and State! Among these millions Bi 
there not thousands of men 4? th 
men with human hearts t° dem ti 
that this kind of barbarism shall 80 


at ance and forever in this 6° se 


State? Can not the people unders 80 
that it is not the State’s chief bus in 
to punish? Will another Gener pe 
sembly of the State refuse to B ot 
an adequate appropriation for 4§ gy 
of reform to which boys like this Be 


be sent to be made into men ™ 
of judicially sending them to bal 
the chain-gangt—Atlantic Educ 
al Journal. 
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State News. 


Oe 
rRoM CUBRITUCE TO CHEROKEE. 
, of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
? spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 





If Mitchell County had been repre- 
at the Democrtic Convention, 
Gonnor’s majority would have been re- 
juced to two, for Mitcheli had in- 
gructed for Brown. 

Dr. Winston predicts that the A. 
sod M. College freshmen class this fall 
qi] number 200, and that there will 
be 500 students in all. He bases his 
gtimate on the number of boys who 
have stood entrance examinations. 

prof. P. P. Claxton, who holds the 
chair of Pedagogy in the North Caro- 
na State Industrial and Normal Col- 
Jege, has been elected to the chair of 
the Department of Education in the 
[uiversity of Tennessee. He will ac- 
cept the offer. 

Hickory Mercury: The Populist 
State Convention will soon be called. 
From information obtained it is very 
likely that there will be three State 
tickets in the field. This will not af- 
fect county tickets or arrangements. 
A citizens’ State ticket would be pre- 
ferable. 

Charity and Ghildren: This is a 
great time for toilers to take a rest. 


ynted 


' Nearly everybody except editors and 


farmers go off somewhere to loaf a 
little, or lounge, as they may prefer. 
We hope they may all be profited by 
their breathing spell and find their 
yacations very pleasant. 

Col. Olds: Julian S. Carr, the Com- 
mander of the North Carolina divis- 
jon, United Confederate Veterans, 
says that all the arrangements are 
complete for the reunion of veterans 
at Greensboro August 19, 20 and 21. 
He says he expects from 1,500 to 2,000 
to be present. The State tents have 
been secured for the encampment. 

Stanly Enterprise: It is a signifi- 
eant fact that two of the leading men 
who worked to redistrict the State in 
the last Legislature, and were candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination 
for Congress, were defeated before 
their district convention. We of the 
Eighth District, who suffer so lament- 
ably from the change. look on with 
selfish satisfaction at the turn of af- 
fairs. 

Elizabeth City Tar Heel: The sev- 
enteen year locust has made its ap- 
pearance in the fertile fields of Pas- 
quotank. Only the advance guards 
have appeared but already one can 
almost hear the thrumming of an 
army, excelling in number the house 
fy and mosquito. This unwelcome 
visitor resembles the ordinary locust 
in color and in‘ noise, but any child 
will tell you that his size is almost 
double that of the fellow who comes 
with us annually. 


Raleigh Post: A special com- 
mittee was appointed Saturday by the 
State Board of Agriculture to select 
the locations for two new experiment 
farms, one suitable for experimenting 
in the cultivation of lands in the 
coastal plain formation and the other 
in the Piedmont section. It is under- 
stood that the farm for the coastal 
plain section will be selected some- 
where in the vicinity of Red Springs, 
and the one in the Piedmont section 
will be in either Iredell or Cabarrus 
counties. y 

Morganton dispatch, 22d: Ninth 
District Democrats, four hundred in 
number, assembled here to-day and 
nominated E. Y. Webb of Cleveland 
for Congress on the seventh ballot. 
Messrs. W. C. Dowd and W. C. Max- 
well of Mecklenburg. E. Y. Webb of 
Cleveland, Thomas Hufham of Ca- 
tawba, and W. E. Abernethy of Burke, 
were placed in nomination. Oo the 
first ballot Webb received 166 votes, 
Hufham 62, Dowd 52, Maxwell 42, 
Abernethy 32. The 
ballots were practically the same. On 
the seventh ballot Webb was nomi- 
nated, receiving 178%4 votes. 


succeeding five 


A more disconsolate set of men can- 
not be found anywhere than the farm- 
ers we met in town yesterday. | Every 
one we met was suffering from a gen- 
uine attack of the blues They tell us 
two weeks ago the prospect was tiie 
largest crop of corn ever raised in 
Beaufort County would be harvested 
this year. Now on account of the con- 
tinued dry weather, the fodder in 
Some places on corn that had: not tas- 
seled was ripe enough to .pull. In 
Some places the wells are so low it is 
impossible to get drinking water, es- 
pecially for stock, and the bear and 
other wild animals are leav'nz the 
swamps and taking to the highland in 
search of water, and are playing havoc 


— ae 


with pigs. Unless there is rain in the 
next three or -four days the crop so 
promising a few weeks ago, will be a 
complete failure—Washington Ga- 
zette. 

Presbyterian Standard: The reso- 
lutions looking toward an extension 
of the primary system of electing the 
candidates for party offices, including 
that of the United States Senator, was 
stricken from the Democratic platform. 
This leaves the question of primary 
election in the counties where it was, 
which means a steady progress toward 
the primary as preferable to the party 
convention for nominating candidates. 
The next United States Senator from 
North Carolina will be elected by the 
Legislature, without immediate in- 
struction by the people in a State pri- 
mary as was the case in the last elec- 
tion. 


Commenting on the Democratic 
platform, the Biblical Recorder says: 
“No mention was made of a Reform- 
atory for youthful criminals, or of us- 
ing the swamp-land funds for building 
free-school houses, or of putting an 
end to employing children in factories 
or of revising our legislation with re- 
gard to the liquor traffic. These are 
live issues in North Carolina and 
while we regret that they were not 
noticed, we hope the people will make 
demands on the candidates with ref- 
erence to them. The only State is- 
sues mentioned in the platform are 
the Amendment (conditional as ex- 
plained above), maintenance of free 
school policy, good roads and good 
government in general.” 


The hot winds which prevailed for 
a few days are reported to have dam- 
aged cotton quite much. A_ few 
farmers report the shedding of leaves. 
In 1884 it is said that no rain fell from 
July 4th till November, yet there was 
a large cotton crop made... It is prob- 
able that the first half of that year 
was not as dry as has been the first six 
months of this: Twenty counties 
are using convict labor on the roads, 
thirteen are using improved machin- 
ery, four have recently abandoned en- 
tirely the old labor system and now 
work the roads by taxation. These 
four are Forsyth. Edgecombe, Gaston 
and Lenoir. Eighteen are using part- 
ly the labor and partly the taxation 
system, while 52 use the old labor sys- 
tem.—Tarboro Southerner. 


Manufacturers’ Record: Applica- 
tion has been made for chartering the 
North Carolina Central Railroad to 
build a line from Concord to Fayette- 
ville. The contract for building 
the extension of the Raleigh & Cape 
Fear Railrad from Fuquay Springs 
to Lillington has, it is reported, been 
awarded to A. & OC. Wright of Rich- 
monda, John A. Mills is president and 
general manager. Concerning the 
Graham, Burlington & River Falls 
Street Railway Company, Mr. E. W. 
Myers, civil engineer, writes to the 
Manufacturers’ Record that the main 
line will be six miles long from Bur- 
lington via Graham to Haw River. A 
fifteen-mile braneh from Graham will 
reach River Falls via Swepsonville and 
Saxapahaw. Contracts are expected 
to be let soon. 


Asheville Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The proposition has been seriously 
advanced in some Republican quarters 
that it would be the part of wisdom 
to. endorse the Democratic nomination 
of Judges Connor and Walker, there- 
by making the nomination of these 
gentlemen unanimous, with a view to 
securing Democratic asistance in the 
effort to encompass the defeat of 
Judge Clark, an end that is devoutly 
hoped for by Republicans. Such Re- 
publicans argue that neither their 
party nor the State has anything to 
fear in the election of Judges Connor 
and Walker, and moreover, that hun- 
dreds of Democrats would regard the 
endorsement of these gentlemen as an 
act of liberaNty which would strength- 
en their inclination to vote against 
Judge Clark. But while this sugges- 
tion has been heard in high places, it 
is not likely :that it will meet with fa- 
vor generally. The friends of Judges 
Cook and Timberlake would doubtless 
voice ‘an objection, and much confu- 
sion would:result. It was pointed out 
this morning that there would even be 
a great deal of difficulty about print- 
ing the tickets and both parties would 
do no end of scratching. Judge Tim- 
berlake had an ambition to be nomi- 
nated as Chief Justice, but will inter- 
pose no further objection to the plan 
to nominate some such man as Hill, of 
Halifax, or Patterson, of Winston. 
As Judge. Timberlake now occupies 
this attitude the assumption seems 
fair that he has assurances of strong 
support for the nomination of Associ- 
ate Justice. 
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MOORE COUNTY SETS PACE FOR STATE. 





Will Have Rural Library for Every School 
Also a Teacher’s Library. 


During the progress of the Moore 
County Teachers’ Institute at Car- 
thage last week a pace for the other 
counties of the State was set in the 
matter of the provision of public and 
school libraries. The County Board 
of Education.announced that they 
would appropriate $10 to every school 
that would raise $10 for a library, the 
county having already provided for 
the six libraries under the rural school 
library law. In consequence of the 
offer of the board forty teachers of 
public schools pledged themselves to 
raise the money to establish the libra- 
ries in every school in the county. 

Subsequently the teachers asked the 
County Board to establish a teachers’ 
library at Carthage for the exclusive 
use of the public school teachers of 
the county and the Board appropriat- 
ed $130 for this purpose. A number 
of valuable books were donated for this 
library. The County. Superintendent 
of Public Schools was designated as 
custodian of the teachers’ library, 
the books to be kept in the Superin- 
tendent’s office. 

In addition to this a movement was 
inaugurated looking to the establish- 
ment of a public library for the town 
of Carthage. One citizen offers a de- 
sirably located site and another says 
he will raise the money for the pur- 
chase of the books. The establish- 
ment of the library is assured.—Ra- 
leigh Post. 





EDUCATIONAL RALLIES. 





Conference at Hickory August 13 and 14 
Datés of Rallies Arranged For 

The next educational conference 
corresponding to the ones at Greens- 
boro and Charlotte, will be held at 
Hickory, August 13 and 14. It is de- 
sired to have all of the county super- 
intendents of the western counties, 
who did not attend either of the other 
conferences, to be present at this one. 
The management will be under the 
direction of the State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern Educational 
Board, composed of Governor Aycock, 
Dr. Chas. D. McIver and Superintend- 
ent J. Y. Joyner. There will be pres- 
ent besides these ex-Governor T. J. 
Jarvis, Dr. Geo. T. Winston, and ex- 
State Superintendent Chas. H. Me- 
bane, and several distinguished visi- 
tors from other States. It is the espe- 
cial desire to touch all of the western 
counties at this conference. 

In order to aid the work of this 
meeting, and to increase the enthu- 
siasm in the different counties, the 
following rallies, with speakers, have 
been arranged for: 

Asheboro, July 31.—Prof. J. B. Car- 
lyle. 

Boomer, Wilkes County, August 2.— 
Prof. Carlyle and Hon. R. B. White. 

Jefferson, August 4.—R. B. White. 

Pinnacle, Stokes County. August 
6.—Prof. Carlyle and R. B. White. 

Dobson, August 8.—R. B. White. 

Yadkinville. August 8.—Prof. Car- 
lyle. 

Thomasville, August 8.—Dr. Geo. T. 
Winston. 

Taylorsville, August 11.—Dr. Geo. 
T. Winston. 

Granite Falls, August 15.—Dr. Mc- 
Iver, Superintendent Joyner, ex-Gov- 
ernor T. J. Jarvis. 

Lenoir, August 16—Dr. Winston, 
Dr. McIver and ex-Governor Jarvis. 

Boone, August 18.—Dr. Winston. 

Hayesville, August 21.—Dr. Win- 
ston. 

Peach Tree, Cherokee County, Au- 
gust 23.—Dr. Winston. 

The arrangement for the edueation- 
al rallies in the of 
Greensboro will be completed by the 
end of this week. 

Superintendent J. T. Alderman, of 
the Henderson Graded School, began 
a one-week educational campaign in 
Alamance County on Monday. Begin- 
ning with August 11, he will canvass 
Orange County with County Superin- 
tendent Maddry; Superintendent Gra- 
ham, of the Charlotte Graded Schools, 
will County Superintendent 
Hefner in Lineoln County, beginning 
August 4th. 

Edueational rallies for Cleveland 
Rutherford County’ and 
Davie County will be arranged for 
about the middle of August.—News 
and Observer. 


counties east 


assist 


County, 





There was a genuine sensation in 
Greensboro last week when it became 
known that Mrs. Ida Stafford (age 
35), wife of a well-known Greensboro 
man, had eloped with Mr. Harding 
(age 25), both having been highly re- 
spected. They were captured in Nor- 
folk, but released and allowed to go 
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General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers 
Of the 76 enlisted men in the Phil- 
ippines who died between May 9 and 
June 11, 32 were victims of cholera. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is said to be 
planning a merger of the principal 
railway lines in the South with a cap- 
ital of $400,000,000. 
John W. Mackay’s body is to be 
brought to America and interred in 
the superb mausoleum in Greenwood 
Cemetery, New York. 
It is said that Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson is to marry Miss Le- 
titia Stevenson, daughter of former 
Vice-President Stevenson. 


Floods on the Upper Mississippi 
river have recently caused damage of 
$6,000,000 or more, covering an area 
of about 700 square miles. 


The War Department last week re- 
ceived a dispatch from Manila stating 
that four American school teachers 
had been murdered by natives. 


Salisbury’s resignation is said to 
have been a surprise to the King, the 
Premier declaring that he resigned be- 


cause he was losing his memory. 


Standard July oats touched the 
highest point in thirty years on the 
Chicago Exchange last week, and 
closed at 67 cents, exactly on a par 
with the July corn prices. This is a 
novel situation, the difference in price 
usually being about ten to fifteen cents 
in favor of corn. 


The Secretary of War kas issued 
an order announcing the retirement 
from active service by cperation of 
law of Major-General John R. Brooke, 
commanding the department of the 
East, “terminating a period of over 
forty yecrs of efficient, honorable and 


distinguished service on the active 
list of the volunteer and regular 
army.” 





SEEMS TO DISPROVE KOCH’S THEURY. 





Tuberculosis May be Communicated to Hu- 
man Beings from the Cow, Says Dr. 
Garnault. 

Paris, July 25.—Dr. Garnault, who, 
on June 17, inoculated himself with 
matter taken from a consumptive cow 
in order to disprove Prof. Koch’s 
theory that it is impossible for human 
beings to catch tuberculosis from ecat- 
tle, has written to the Temps announc- 
ing that the inoculation has produced 
tuberculosis tumors. He says this 
proves that man is quite as suscepti- 
ble to bovine tuberculosis as any other 
animal. He again inoculated himself 
July 15, by inserting under the skin 
of his left arm a fragment of tuber- 
culosis matter from the liver of a dis- 
eased cow. The second inoculation 
was performed because he feared that 
the tuberculosis of the skin resulting 
from the first would remain too long 
superficial. The second form of inocu- 
lation when performed on a guinea pig 
inevitably causes death within eight 
weeks. This will give an idea of the 
risks Dr. Garnault is running. 





KING EDWARD'S CONDITION CAUSES 
GRAVE CONCERN. 


‘ _— 
Another Operation Will be Necessary in the 
Fall and Doctors Will not Predict 
the Consequences 

London, July 24.—A high court offi- 
cial who has seen King Edward many 
operation per- 
formed upon his Majesty yesterday 
gave out the following statement: 

“With the utmost precaution the 
king will get through the postponed 
coronation, though it is likely he will 
not go to London until the night be- 
fore the ceremony, and afterward will 
Cowes. The 


reason for having the coronation so 


times since the was 


immediately return to 
soon is a grave one as the king’s phy- 
sicians believe he will never be so well 
again. 

“The operation. which was far more 
serious and complicated than any one 
was led to believe, revealed diseased 
conditions involving a large portion 
of the intestinal cavity. The opera- 
tion removed the immediate danger 
and gave a chance for a rally, which 
the king wonderfully availed himself 
of, but the conditions are still such 
that a second operation is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

“The operation will probably be per- 
formed in the autumn. Of the king’s 
chances from this operation the doc- 
tors are unwilling to predict. The 
king is eager to be crowned soon for 
the sake of the empire, feeling that it 
would be unsafe to postpone it 





on to New York. 
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PRESIDENT PALMA HOPEFUL. 





He Thinks that Cuba Will Emerge Victorious 
from the Present Crisis. 

Havana, July 22.—The Union Es- 
panola quotes President Palma as 
saying in an interview that he has 
great hopes that the country will 
emerge victoriously from the present 
crisis. President Palma said: 

“If American syndicates have 
bought all our cigar factories and con- 
siderable land, besides a number of 
smaller estates, it is because of faith 
in the economic future of Cuba. 
Moreover, Senor Terry, who is a plan- 
ter, admits that a price of three reals 
per 25 pounds of sugar offers a profit, 
which, though not very great, makes 
it worth while for those to cultivate 
sugar who can avail themselves of the 
best methods. Furthermore, we are 
approaching a day when sugar boun- 
ties will be suppressed and when Cu- 
ban sugar will be able to compete with 
the European product and there are 
besides favorable symptoms of reci- 
procity with the United States. With 
these reasons as - basis, we may hope 
that the economie future of Cuba 
will soon improve. Wnen once the eco- 
nomic problem is solved the political 
situation will not present difficulties. 
The inexperience regarding official or- 
ganizations is compensated for by the 
good sense of the people. Annexation 
is not the way to save Cuba as it will 
not come when the present population 
of Cuba would benefit by it, but when 
the Americans choose; that. is, when 
the influence extreised by the Latin 
element in Cuba shall have ceased.” 





DEATH OF JOHN W. MACKAY. 





John W. Mackay, an American citi- 
zen, died in London Sunday evening 
and to-day buildings in all the princi- 
pal towns of the United States and in 
cities in even the remotest parts of 
the world are draped out of respect to 
one who from 1851 to about 1860 
wielded a pick in trying to uncover 
gold in California and Colorado, and 
often found it hard to make the dust 
he collected pay for his “grub stake.” 
The dead man leaves an estate valued 
at millions. By reason of his connec- 
tion with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company the visible signs of mourn- 
ing are carried to all the world in the 
shape of the regulation black which 
hangs across the doors of his com- 
pany’s offices in many lands. 


There is always something interest- 
ing in the life of a man who becomes 
a “captain of industry” by his own ef- 
forts in such a short period of time. 
We like to consider the career of a 
man who, working as a day laborer 
less than half a century before, passes 
away at the head of vast interests and 
in the possession of more of this 
world’s goods than he really knows 
what to do with. Was Mackay merely 
lucky as the world uses that term, or 
was he the man of ability that his 
eareer would indicate? There is rea- 
son to believe that he at least had the 
tenacity of purpose which demands 
success, for it is related that “in 1863 
Mackay formed a partnership with 
Flood, O’Brien and Fair. In 1871 this 
famous mining quartette purchased 
the site of the ‘Bonanza territory, 
north of the Ophir Mine, on the cele- 
brated Comstock ledge. They began 
work on a lode abandoned by Sharon 
and other large operators. The enter- 
prise was a fruitful source of ridicule 
in mining circles, nothing but finan- 
cial disaster being freely predicted. 
Without losing heart or patience, the 
four men continued, expending a half- 
million dollars in prospecting opera- 
tions. The ledge was struck and over 
$110,000,000 was added to the world’s 
stock of precious metals.” 

When the need of a cable between 
the United States and the Orient be- 
came apparent Mackay made a propo- 
sition to the government to lay the 
line without a bonus from the Uuited 
States, and immediately began to make 
preparations for the building of the 
eable. It is said that he was greatly 
interested in the project and had been 
in London personally attending to 
some of the details of the business, 
and only a few days ago a ship with a 
section of the completed cable on 
board left London for the Pacific 
coast to begin connecting our outlying 
possessions with the mainland. It is 
sad to think that-the head of the 
movement could not have lived to see 
in operation the first submarine tele- 
graph line across the Pacifie Ocean. 
But when it is completed it will bear 
his name and his memory will be hon- 
ored to some extent for the speedy 
completion of a big undertaking.— 
Charlotte Observer. 
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McLAURIN WILL NOT ACCEPT. 





Declines Position on Court of Claims Bench— 
Stung by Paper’s Saying He Sold Him- 
self for Office. he 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 21.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is in receipt of a letter 
from Senator John L. McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, declining the proffer- 
ed appointment to the vacancy on the 
bench of the United States Court of 
Claims. The President much regrets 
Senator McLaurin’s decision, as he be- 
lieves that McLaurin’s Senatorial ex- 
perience and his career as Attorney 
General of South Carolinn would have 
rendered him a particularly good addi- 
tion to the Court of. Claims. 
The President is' now . uncertain 
what he will do about Senator Me- 
Laurin. It is understood that he is 
anxious to appoint him to some posi- 
tion in recognition of what the Presi- 
dent regards as his services to the 
country and his demonstrated ability 
in public life. Senator McLaurin’s 
letter is couched in the most positive 
terms and évidently was based in par- 
ticular upon a newspaper article which 
accompanied the letter. The article 
stated that the Senator. had sold him- 
self for the prospect of getting such 
an office as that offered to him. It 
can be said, however, that the Presi- 
dent regarded such a type of accusa- 
tion as beneath notice and sincerely 
regrets that Senator McLaurin should 
have deemed it necessary to pay. any 
attention to it. 





AMERICAN FARMS ARE WORTH SIX. 
TEEN BILLION DOLLARS. 





Average Size of Farms 146 Acres, 49 Per 
Cent. Improved—In 50 Years the Number 
Quadrupled—The Total Value of Farm 
Products for the Year 1899, $4,- 
739,118,758. 


Washington, July 22.—The ‘census 
bureau yesterday issued a_ bulletin 
giving the condition of agriculture in 
the United States for the year 1900. 
It shows that there were at that time 
5,739,657 farms in the entire country 
which were valued at $16,674,694,247. 
Of this amount $3,560,198.191, or over 
21 per cent, represented the value of 
buildings, and $13,114,492,056, or over 
78 per cent, represents the value of 
lands and improvements other than 
buildings. The value of farm imple- 
ments and machinery was $761,251,- 
550, and of live stock $3,078,050,041. 
These values, added to the value of 
the farms gives a total value of 
farm property amounting to $20,514,- 
001,838. 

The total value of farm products for 
the year 1899 is given at $4,739,118,- 
752, of which amount $1,718,990,221 
was for animal products, including 
live stock, poultry and bee products. 

The bulletin places the average size 
of farms in the United States at 146 
acres, and it is stated that 49 per cent 
of the farm land is improved. The to- 
tal acreage for the entire country was 
841,201,546. 

The number of farms in the United 
States has increased in every decade 
for the last fifty years, and so rapidly 
that in 1900 there were nearly four 
times as many farms as in 1850, and 
25 per cent more than in 1890: The 
total acreage of farm land also has 
increased but up to-1880 less rapidly 
than the number of farms, thus involv- 
ing a steddy decrease in the average 
size of farms. Since 1880, however, 
the total acreage has ‘increased more 
rapidly than the number of farms so 
that the average size 6f farms has in- 
creased. The total darea'of improved 
land had increased in every - decade 
since 1850. 

A comparison by States indicates 
that the most important States in the 
agriculture of the country até} begin- 
ning at the West, Missouri, Iowa, Ll- 
linois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Together they con- 
tribute 44 per cent of the total value 


of farm property and 38 per cent of 
the total value of farm produets. Tex- 
as leads with the gréatest number of 
farms, 352,190, and also with the high- 
est acreage 125,807,017. But only a 
little over 15 per cent of the farm 
lands in Texas’ was improved, and the 
value of the farm land in Texas was 
less than in Pennsylyania, Ohio, New 
York, Missouri, Iowa or Illinois, being 
$962,476,273. Missouri ranges second 
in the number of farms having 284,- 
886. Other States having more than 
200,000 farms are: Alama , 223,220, 
Georgia 224,691, Illinois 264,151, In- 
diana 221,897, Iowa 228,622, Kentucky 
231,667, Michigan 203,261, Mississippi 
220,803, New York 226;720, North Car- 
dlina 224,637, Ohio 276,719, Pennsyl- 
vania, 224,248, Tennessee 224,623. 
The live stock farm. lands of the 
country are put down at a value’ of 
$7,505,284,273, or more than’ 36 per 
cent of the whole; the hay ahd grain 
lands at $6,379,548,543 or 31 per cent 
of the whole, dairy products over 8 
per cent; cotton over 5 per cent. There 
are 512 coffee farms in the country, 





valued at $1,932,915. 
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The Home Circle. 





THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD.* 





' 

The muffed drum’s sad roll has beat | 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouaec of the dead. 





No rumor of the foe’s advance, 
Now swells upon the wind; 
No troubled thoughts at 
haunts 


Of loved ones 


midnight | 
left behind; | 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fite 
At dawn shall call to arms. 
swords red with | 


shiv ere 1 


Their are 
rust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 
Their haughty banner, trailed in duit, 
Is now their martial shroud, 


And plenteous funeral tears have 
washed 
The red stains from each brow, 
And the proud forms,by battle gashed, 


Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, | 
The bugle’s stirring blast; | 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade. 
The din and shout, are passed; 

Nor war’s wild note nor glory s peat 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “victory or death.” 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all the stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide; 

Not long our stout old chieftain knew 
Such odds his strength could bide. 





e 


| Thus 


Twas in that hour his stern command 
Called to a martyr’s grave 
The flower of his beloved land, 
The nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their father’s gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would 
pour 
Their lives for glory, too. 


Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain— 


; And long the pitying sky has swept 


Above its mouldered slain. 


| The raven’s scream or eagle’s fight, 


Or shepherd’s pensive lay 
Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the dark and bloody ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 





| 
| 


| with this, were the dark waters which 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| narrow ridge—dividing the island 


Where stranger steps and tongues re- | 


sound 
Along the heedless air, 


; Your own proud land’s heroic soil 


Shall be your fitter grave; 
The ashes of her brave. 


‘neath their turf they 
rest, 

Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 


The hero’s sepulchre. 


parent 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, . 

Or honor paints the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s 

blight, 

Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 

—Theodore O’Hara. 








HISTORIC ROANOKE ISLAND. 


I have never wandered over the is- 
land of Roanoke without a feeling of 
melancholy, as intense as that of By- 
ron whilst contemplating the fallen 
greatness of Greece. The days of he 
glory are over, and gone with thos 
beyond the flood; but still she is to 
me an island of the heart, for her 
shores are the graves of the war-like 
and the wise. The native Indian built 
his Machicomack on her hills; and 
there, too, stood the city of Raleigh, 
the birth-place of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can; and thus was Roanoke known 
long before the beach of Jamestown 
was settled or the rock of Plymouth 
consecrated. She is the classic laud 
of all English America, and will live 
in the future story of our republic ss 
the mother-earth of American liberty. 
The illustrious names of Raleigh, of 
Cavendish, of Grenville and of Drake 
—the heroes of the reign of Elizabeth 
—are a part and portion of her his- 
tory. Hariot, the mathematician and 
philosopher of the age, for the space 
of a whole year studied its natural re- 
sources and Indian history; and nearly 
two hundred and fifty years since gave 
to the world a book unequalled for the 
accuracy and the interest of its de- 
tails. It would seem, indeed, as if 
the chivalry and learning of that age 
had contributed this splendid repre- 
sentation, to give a dazzling brilliancy 
to the early history of that State on 
whose shores the flag of England was 
first unfurled, and in whose valleys, 
and over whose hills, the mountain 
goddess Liberty first shouted the cry 
of American Independence. Bear wit- 
ness, Mecklenburg, on the 20th of 
May, 1775. 

But it is not historic association 
alone which makes sacred the shores 
and the vine-clad forests of Roanoke. 
Nature seems to have exerted herself 
to adorn it as the Eden of the New 
World. The richest garniture of flow- 
ers, the sweetest minstrelsy of birds, 
are there. In traversing the northern 
section of the island, in the spring 
time of the year, flowers and swect 
scented herbs, in the wildest luxu- 
riance, are strewn along your winding 
way, welcoming you with their fra- 
grance to their cherished isle. The 
wild rose bush, which at times springs 
up into nurseries of one hundred 
yards in extent, “bloom blushing” to 
the song of the thousand birds that 
are basking in her bowers. The mock- 
ing-bird, too, whatever ornithologists 
may say of its “chimney habits,” 
makes this his favorite haunt; and I 
myself have seen him pillowed on the 
highest cluster of roses, and swing- 
ing with his weight to the slender tree, 





as he warbled out his most exquisite 
song. It may be, however, that Roan- 
oke is the very spot where, in the imi- 
tation of the Eastern queen of song, 
the mocking bird fell in love with the 
rose. 

There are stately pine forests ex- 
tending along the centre of the is- 
land; but the most beautiful of its 
trees are what are commonly called 
dogwood, the laurel, and a delicate 
species of the white oak. I have seen 
a forest composed of these trees, the 
branches and limbs of which were lit- 
erally intertwisted and knitted togeth- 
er by the embraces of the Roanoke 
vine, which here, in its native garden, 
grows with extraordinary exuberance. 

Within the deep shades of these re- 
clining vintages, the: spirit of solitude 
at times reigns in undisturbed majes- 
ty. At midday, when the heat of the 
summer’s sun is too glowing for ex- 
ertion, there is not the chirp of a bird 
to break the solemnity of the spor. The 
long and slender vine snake, which at 
other hours is.’ seen industrionsly 
threading his way through the mazes 
of the vintage, has now suspended 
himself on a twig, and hangs as idle 
and as still as a black silk eord. If 
you hear the tread of footsteps, it is 
not of man, but the stealthy retreat 
of an unsuspeeting fawn, which has 
slept too long, and which now, like a 
woodland nymph, hies away on the ap- 
proach of man. But in the morning 
and in the evening this scene of quict 
and of repose is all changed. It is 
then the granary of the island, and 
the birds have all assembled and are 
warbling in bacchanal confusion their 
morning or evening hymn. The scen- 
ery of Roanoke is neither graul nor 
sublime. There are no Alpine sum- 


ries of gentle undulations, and a few 
abrupt hills, in the valleys of which 
the richly dressed scenery ' have de- 
scribed may be found. Tf it should 
ever be the lot of the reader to stroli 
under the vintage shades of Roanoke 
—made impervious to the rays of the 
sun by the rich foliage and clustering 
grapes above him—he will not venture 
to discredit the highly 
sketches of Hariot, nor 

humbler enthusiasm of the volume 
now before him. I remember once to 
have stood upon the loftiest eminence 
of the island, and to have watched the 
progress of a sunset. It was on a 
summer’s eve which had been made 
peculiarly clear by a violent thunder 
squall the preceding night, and not a 
film of a cloud or a vapor was to be 
seen about the horizon or in the blue 
vault of heaven. There was not a 
breath of air to stir the slender leaf 


wrought 
mock the 
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| She claims from war his richest spoil | 
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around me, and even the mocking-bird 
seemed to have hushed his capricious 
song, to enjoy the intense feeling of 
To the westward of the 
the Albemarle 


along; and in the 


the moment. 
island, the 


crept sluggishly 


waters of 





winding current of the swash several | 
vessels stood, with outspread but mo- | 
down to the} 


the Pamlico spread itself out, } 


tionless wings. Away 
south, 
like an ocean of molten gold, gleam- 
ing along the banks of the Chikama- 


comico and Hatteras; and, contrasted 


separate Roanoke from the sea-beach, 


and which were now shaded from the 


tints of the sunset by the whole entent | 
of the island. 
A sea of glory streamed along the | 


wa- | 
Wia- | 


ters from the ocean; and beyond this | “’ 


] 


Atlantie heaved her | 
| 


bosom of sapphire and of e | 


the boundless 
chafed 
f yon stormy cape, | 
I enjoyed and lived in that sunset and 
I thought of the glo- 


rious destiny of the land on which I 


twilight hour. 
trod—as glorious as the waters and | 
I thought | 
of the genius and the death of Ra- | 
leigh—of the devotedness of | 
Grenville—of the gallantry of Caven- 
dish and Drake—of the learning of 
Hariot—of the nobleness of Manteo, 
the Lord of Roanoke—of the adventu- 
rous expedition of Sir Ralph Lane up 
the Moratook—of the savage 
array of the bloodthirsty Wingina—- 
of the melancholy fate of the last of 
the Raleigh colonies—and I then 
thought of those exquisite lines of 
Byron, 
“Shrine of the mighty, can it be 
That this is all remains of thee?” 
—From “The Picturesque History of 
North Carolina,” by Joseph Seawell 
Jones. 


the earth then around me. 


heroic 


river 








ROADSIDES I8f JULY. 





Following the old pasture road away 
from the dust of the highways, little 
side exeursions may result in any 
number of finds of wild flowers, says 
Country Life in America. There are 
the pearly everlasting and its close 
cousin, the clammy everlasting, the 
bright yellow tansy escaped from 
some garden, the wild teasel, the com- 
mon bright-hued pink knotweed or 
persicaria, the burr or spear thistle 
and its two near relatives, the Canada 
and pasture or fragrant thistles, the 
acrid Indian or wild tobacco, the sen- 
sitive pea, the common burdock, the 
chicory which so often passes muster 


in your morning cup, and the whorled 


or green-flowered milkweed. Where 
the ground is a bit rocky look for the 


stiff or savory-leaved aster and the 
upland white aster. Dry open spots 
are already brightened by two golden- 
rods, the sweet and the low-growing 
gray or field goldenrod. The wild or 
American senna brightens rich, moist 
spots, and perchance it has as near 
neighbors the Virginia ground cherry 
and that floral vagabond the beggar- 
tick. In sandy fields look for the 
bastard pennyroyal and the false pen- 
nyroyal, the latter 
The clecampane 


dwelling near 


streams. or horse- 


heal blooms along fenees and the 
muskmallow by the roadside. That 


brilliant pest of the grain fields, the 
corn cockle is in bloom, while in the 
dusk of eventide the fragrant night- 
flowering catchfly is to be found in 
waste places. 





MANIFEST DESTINY. 

Manifess destiny iz the science ov 
going tew bust, or enny other place 
before yu git thare. I may be rong 
in this centiment, but that iz the way 
it strikes me. The tru way that mani- 
fess destiny had better be sot down iz, 
the exact distance that a frog kan 
jump down hill with a striped snake 
after him. I don’t kno but i may be 
rong onst more; but, if the frog don’t 
git ketched, the destiny iz just what he 
iz looking for. 

When a man falls into the bottom 
ov a well, and makes up hiz minde 
tew stay thare, that ain’t manifess 
destiny enny more than having yure 
hair cut short iz; but, if he almost 
gits out, and then falls down in agin 
sixteen foot deeper, and brakes off his 
neck twice in the same plase, and dies 
and iz buried thare at low water, that 
iz manifess destiny on the square. 

Mi dear reader, don’t beleave in 
manifess destiny until you see it. 
Thare iz such a thing as manifess 
destiny; but, when it occurs, it iz like 
the number ov rings on the rakoon’s 
tale,—ov no great consequense onla 
for ornament. Man wa’n’t made for 
a machine; if he waz, it waz a locomo- 
tiff machine, and manifess destiny 
must git oph from the trak when the 
bell rings, or git knocked higher than 
the price ov gold. Manifess destiny 
iz a disseaze, but it iz easy tew heal; 
i hav seen it in its worst stages cured 
by sawing a cord oy dri hickory wood. 





—Josh Billings. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BIVOUAC OF THE 
DEAD.” 


Regarding the poem published in 


the eolumn of this 


first page, Mr. 
John A. Buekner writes as follows in 
the Lake Providenee, La., Banner: 


Having lately seen a beautiful tri- 
yute to Theodore O’Hara, author of 
sivouae of 
O’Tara 
assistant in 


Dead.” 
friend 


and as was my 
the 


Adjutant General’s office of the Ken- 


personal and 
tueky division, commanded by Major- 
Breckenridge, I 
ure in sending you an extraet from the 
article, with the full poem, which I 


take pleas- 


have earried in my note book ever 
sinee the war. 
record that this son 


ithe South produced the 


It is worthy of 
one 
feet and universal martial elegy that 
the world has that 
South has been absolutely unmindful 


of this fact. 


and 


known, 


ments is proven by the fact that with- 


out any advertisement or 


the 


exploita- 
tions, wonderful words have, in 
the fifty years since they were writ- 
ten, permeated the whole world, and 
been laid hold on by English-speak- 
celebrate 
their honored dead who passed away 
in battle. Upon Crimean battlefields, 


ing people everywhere to 


ithe resting place of English heroes 


is marked by a great monument, on 
which shine O’Hara’s matchless words, 
and yet England did not know from 
whom 
them: 


she borrowed when she wrote 


“On fame’s eternal camping ground. 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouae of the dead.” 

Perhaps the anonymous character 
of the poem was a blessing, since it is 
doubtful if the Federal Government 
of the United States would have used 
the lines in such lavish fashion in 
immortalizing the dead of the Union 
Army, had they been recognized as 
the product of the genius of a soldier 
and officer of the other side. In any 
ease, they did not know, and every 
national cemetery in America has 
gained thereby, since they are not only 
the most appropriate but the only ap- 
propriate lines for such a purpose. 

Over the gateway of the Nationl 
Cemetery at Washington the famous 
first stanza is engraved, and there, as 
at Antietam and other national ceme- 
teries the entire poem is reproduced, 
stanza by stanza, on slabs placed along 
the driveway. 

O’Hara lies in the burying ground 
at Frankfort, Ky., with only the in- 
scription on a simple slab of marble 
which says: 

THEODORE O’HARA, 
Major A. D. C. 
Died June 6, 1867. 

The poem was written on the ocea- 
sion of the removal of the Kentucky 
dead from Mexico to their native 
State after the war with that country. 





GOT RID OF HIS ROOM MATE. 





The following story is told by a De- 
troit Free Press reporter about a man 
we will call Jones, who is now one of 
Detroit’s wealthiest and most promi- 
nent citizens: 


Jones arrived at a country hotel 
late one night, tired, hungry and 
sleepy. After the larder had been 


raided Jones asked for a bed and was 
informed that his only chance was to 
bunk with a man who had already re- 
tired. Jones did not demur, though 
he promptly made up his mind to have 
a bed to himself. He carried a can- 
dle to his room, put it on a window 
sill, and when assured that the occu- 
pant of the bed was awake, watching 
him, prepared to retire. As a final 
act in this preparation he went to his 
valise, took out a pair of savage-look- 
ing spurs and began to strap them on 
his feet and ankles. 

“Say, stranger,” came from the bed, 
“what in creation are you doin’, put- 
tin’ them p’inted spurs on yer heels ?” 

“Always wear them at night. Can’t 
possibly sleep without them. Habit I 
suppose.” 

Jones is a big man, and after the 
other had looked him over he crawled 
out and began to dress. 

“Getting up?” asked Jones. 

“Yep. Never sleep after midnight.” 
Then when he was in the doorway and 
felt safe he said: “You doggone var- 
mint, all I hope is that you'll have the 
worst nightmare ever was let loose. 
That'll give you something to try them 
there murderin’ spurs of yourn on.” 

But Jones kicked off his spurs and 
slept a sleep that was precisely as deep 
as the sleep of innocence. 





All is not false whieh seems at first 
a lie.—Southey. 
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Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. ‘ 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish neg real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule. 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 


The Progressive Farmer. Kaleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


We delighted to have with 


are us 
‘this week three gentlemen who enter- 
tain us admirably. I have been ac- 


eused of being partial to our girls, but 
[ wish to deny the charge. Never 
talk, of course it is perfectly natural 
that I endeavor to persuade the girls 
to be ideal women; at the same time 
there is a tender place in my heart for 
all boys, and a firm conviction that 
there is in the make-up of every boy 
material of which to make a man— 
not merely a person who will by and 
by be allowed to vote and wear a mus- 
tache, but a man who will be capable 
of doing much good in the world. 

Did you ever think of the extent of 
our world? I mean the stay-at-home 
members of the Circle, those who have 
never been a hundred miles from their 
birthplace. Well, what is the reputa- 
tion you have gained in your neigh- 
borhood, your world? Is it one for 
integrity and uprightness, or do the 
old folks look at you ecross-eyed, and 
very often appear not to see you at 
all ? 

It is nice for a boy to be popular 
among the younger set, those of his 
own age, but it is nicer still for the 
older people to love him. Do not 
wonder that I make this assertion, for 
the young are often thoughtless and 
look with lenient eyes on the tricks a 
young fellow indulges in, thinking 
them harmless, when in very truth 
they are mere signboards on the road 
to the country we older people fear 
is his ultimate destination. Innocent 
fun is all right and should be encour- 
aged. A boy without what most of us 
eall “life” is usually a dull boy. There 
is a vast difference in the qualities of 
fun; in fact, what is considered such 
by some boys, others would detest as 
eruel or wrong. 

Little acts tell plainly what a boy 
is, and whether or not he will be a 
man or a vagabond. If he has “grit” 
enough to deliberately throw his cig- 
arette away when he learns that it 
is harmful, he is made of good mate- 
rial, and if he persists in this policy, 
will eventually win the race; -but if in 
the meantime he persuade some other 
fellow to throw his away,,too, his will 
be a greater victory, for he will not 
only save himself, but win the ever- 
lasting gratitude of a fellow being. 
Did you ever teach a little fellow to 
cheat when playing marbles, and then 
some time afterward try a game with 
him and have some of your tricks 
tried successfully against you? Well, 
you did not feel half so badly as you 
would if you had asked a fellow to 
take his first drink with you and then 
some day find him.in the ditch dead 
drunk. Throw away your cigarette, 
boys, and get some other fellow to do 
likewise. 

Where are Absent Friend, Nettie 
Cross, Nemo, Tennessee Boy, Bashful 
Sue, Cape Fear, Denton and Gertrude? 
Let us know. AUNT JENNIE. 





CURICUS NAMES OF CONGRESSMEN. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: The recent 
North Carolina counties puzzle has 
reminded me of the curious names 
of the Senators and Representatives 
composing the Fifty-Seventh Con- 
gress. 

There is the Mason, of Illinois, for 
instance. If he wishes to work, he 
ean find Brick in Missouri. As for 
mortar, it can be obtained by select- 
ing the Clay of Georgia, or Mudd of 
Maryland. But if the Mason men- 
tioned belongs to the Order of A.F. & 
A. M., he can meet with the Lodge of 
Massacusetts or Hall of Pennsylvania. 

The many Smiths have with them 
the Steele from Maryland. 

There was a Holiday in Congress. 
Supposing Hooker of Mississippi, 
wanted to fish for Salmon in New Jer- 
sey. Bates can be had from Pennsyl- 
vania or Tennessee. 

Sheppard of Texas can have charge 
of the Lamb from Virginia. Cowherd 
of Missouri, Hay of Virginia, and 
Bull of Rhode Island. 

Painter can make choice of colors 





selecting Brown, Freen, White 
Jett. © any 
Bankhead in Alabama should 
bine with Money of Mississipp; a 
ler of Colorado, Watcher of i he 
All members of Congress ' oo. 
the same stature, as there : 
tle from Arkansas, Small 
Carolina, as well as Long fr 


c rom K; 
sas and Loud from Califay,: 7" 


Warner of Illinois, could inform a 
people of an approaching Sti ig 7 
New York, Hale from Main. 
Flood from Virginia. , 
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Was a Li 
of Nor} 





In ease there should }, Quan 


arti) 


Congress with need of 
nois could furnish the ¢ 
Delaware and 
Balls. 

Should the Fowler of Naw 7 
be unsueecessful in his 


Texas could 


might chase the Fox of Mic pnead 

the Hedge of Towa or the 1) ee 7 

necticut. " 
There will be Joy in Mi 


the Bishop of Michigan will on 

° : i i "~ €nters 
tain the Prince of Tllinois. While ¢h; 
State presents the two Kitching Cali 


fornia rings the Bell, and Missouri; 
and Pennsylvania kindly send the Butd 
lers, New York and New J, rsey ail 
Stewards, who inform the eyost that 
they can present them with Frve 
Maine or Bacon from Georgia, 
As time rolls on, men become older 
but the State of Pennsylvania sent 


from) 





one 
man to Congress, who will always ro. 
main Young—when the other men- 


bers are old. 

The same State can boast of having 
been represented by a most righteous 
man, who in all work will he Wricht 
if all others are wrong. 

W. A. LEACH. 

Montgomery Co., N. C. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


XIV. 
Dear Aunt Jennie :— 
“Backward, turn backward, O Time. 
in thy flight, 
Make me a child again, just for 
tonight.” 

Oh, how those dear old words carry 
me back to the “sunny, sunny hours 
of childhood,” that so passed 
away, and found me suddenly emerg- 


soon 


ing from a schoolboy’s happy moments 
into those of a soldier boy’s cheerful- 
ness. Ah! what rapture in the thought 
of being a Confederate Veteran, and 
how proud was I to be a wearer of the 
gray, the beautiful gray. But alas! 
those haleyon days of yore—leparted, 
never to return. 

But hold, I-am digressing. I wanted 
to tell the readers of “Our Social 
Chat” about a faithful slave in the 
“times that tried men’s souls,” 
is necessary that I should enter the 
ante-bellum period state 
that my parents died away back in the 
fifties, and they were slave owners, 
who “were giants in those days.” In 
making the division of slaves among 
us children, Exum, a low, ginger-cake 
mulatto of rather a Scotch-Irish (?) 
descent fell to my lot, with others, 
and it is of him I wish to speak. 


and it 


enough to 


Being a minor, I had Exum to hire, 
as ’twas customary then to hire out 
slaves at auction every first day of 
January, at the court-house, and 
Sheriff Coor would exclaim “Oh yes, 
oh yes, run here everybody, and hire 
these niggers that ain’t to work om 
railroads, steamboats or mowhere 
else.” 

Exum was an experienced cook, and 
on the march could not be loaded too 
heavily with rations, utensils and my 
knapsack which were always entrusted 
to his eare, and no doubt Manager 
Denmark (who was our “drum-major’) 
remembers how he looked. 

When fn camp he would not leave 
go foraging without the proverbial 
“nass,” showing he had my permis 
sion. 

In battle he was ever present ready 
to administer to my wants, and at the 
Bentonville fight on March 19, 29, and 
21st, 1865, he was near by. Once 4 
Yankee sharpshooter’s ball centered & 
small tree in close proximity to ™Y 
head, Exum holloed as he fell dow? 
behind the breastworks, “Hold them 
guns pretty well up over there! Boss, 
is you hurt?” But we came out with- 
out a scratch. 

After the battle our army (John 
son’s) came back to Smithfield, and 
I sent Exum to my home near Golds- 
boro twice, to see what the Yankees 
had done there; and my dear sisteT 
sent me her last chicken by him. 

One night the other two colored 
cooks begged Exum to desert me and 
go with them to Goldsboro, and be 
free, but he would not do it, and next 
morning those two, and my knap-sack 
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(in which was my clothing, a Yankee 
ent, and my Bible) were gone. 

Next day after sending him home 
ties third time we left for Raleigh and 
Greensboro. : LHe followed me to Ra- 

‘ch through ‘the woods, and not find- 
bas me, retraced his steps to the home 
my youth, where, in a year or two 
fter the surrender he died, and was 

1 without my knowledge. 
And that was the tragic end of my 
hful slave. 
B. B. RAIFORD. 
Olive, N. C. 


Mi 





'HE FIFTY GREATEST LIVING AMERI- 
CANS—A BEPRESENTATIVE LIST. 


Aunt Jennie:—Two three 
n nths ago, the publishers of “Sue- 


or 


, prize of $50 for the best and most 

sentative list of the fifty great- 
.t living Americans. Please remem- 
ber at the outset that the list had to 
be representative of the various in- 
Ai; of the country. 
So while there are thousands of men 


istries and classes 
ir the country whom T admire more 
than Mark Hanna, or Pierpont Mor- 
Washington, these 
men had to be included in my list to 
it a truly representative one. 
With this foreword, I present to the 
readers of the Social Chat the list that 
TI sent for the consideration of the 
It did not win the prize, but 
T feel repaid for my effort by the in- 
My 
list follows, over half these names be- 
ing also in the prize-winning list sent 
by Mr. Mortex of New York City: 
Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, Andrew Carnegie, George Dew- 
ey, Grover Cleveland, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Alexander G. Bell, Melville 
W. Fuller, William J. Bryan, John 
Hay, Daniel C. Gilman, Clara Bar- 
Samuel L. Clemens, Mareus A. 


gan. or Booker 


1 
mane 


judges. 


terest I found in preparing it. 


ton 


Hanna, James J. Hill, Edward E. 
Hale, Nelson A. Miles, Charles M. 


Schwab, Charles W. Eliot, John T. 


Morgan, John Wanamaker, James 
Whiteomb Riley. George Westing- 


house, Edwin A. Abbey, Michael I. Pu- 


pin, Booker Washington, Jacob A. 
Riis, A. T. Hadley, Joel Chandler 


Harris, R. J. Gatling, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Leonard Wood, Samuel P. Lang- 
lev. Winfield S. Schley, a, 
Choate, Elihu Thompson, Simon New- 
comb, Francis E. Clark, Liberty H. 
Bailey, Francis J. Sprague, Joseph 
Wheeler, Richard W. Gilder, Theodore 
L. Cuyler, Helen M. Gould, John 


ar »seph 


Mitchell, Edwin Markham, Lyman 
Abbott, John Burroughs, Augustus 


St. Gaudens, Charles Henry Cramp. 
Why I consider this list a repre- 
sentative one can be best told by a 
brief review of the work of these fifty 
Americans and a glance at the many 
spheres of action they represent. 
Naturally, the name that leads all 
the rest is that of Theodore Roose- 
velt, strong, strenuous, straightfor- 
ward. And in our list of statesmen, 
we must also ex-President 
Grover Cleveland; John Hay, Secre- 
tary of State; Bryan, twice standard- 
bearer of his party; Marcus A. Han- 
na, the business man in politics, and 


include 


John T. Morgan, Senator and cham- 
pion of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Next we name some Inventors and 
Captains of Industry—Edison, of 
whose work all the world knows; Pier- 
pont Morgan, Colossus of Finance; 
better known as a 
philanthropist; James J. Hill, leader 
in developing the Great Northwest; 
Schwab, once poor, pow the highest- 
aalaried American; Wanamaker, the 
merchant prince; Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone; Gatling, whose terrible 
suns have promoted peace; Cramp, 
the shipbuilder; Westinghouse, whose 
‘air-brake “made modern railroading 
Possible ;” Sprague, the inventor of 
the trolley car; and Thompson, fa- 
mous as an electrician. 

Among Educators and Seientists 
there are Presidents Gilman, of the 
Carnegie Institution; Eliot of Har- 
vard, and Hadley of Yale; Bailey, ad- 
Yocate of scientific agriculture; Lang- 
ley and Pupin, who have grappled suc- 
cessfully with some of the greatest 
Problems of science; and Neweomb, 
the renowned astronomer. 

Speak of Soliders and Warriors, 
and we think of Dewey, the hero of 
Manila; Wood. and his services in 
Cuba ; Miles, the head of the army; 
Schley, whose work, with that of the 
lamented Sampson, has added to the 
Prestige of the American Navy; and 
Wheeler, a living illustration of the 
death of sectionalism. 

In Literuature, we have Riley, per- 
haps our most popular poet; Clemens, 
the inimitable humorist; Hale, se 
Widely loved; Harris, whose “Uncle 
Remus” has “a élear title to perpetui- 


Carnegie, now 





ty;” Gilder, poet and magazine editor; 
Burroughs, the interpreter of nature: 
and Markham, who wrote “The Man 
With the Hoe.” 

Finally, as in New York’s Hall of 
Fame, I submit an Unclassified List— 
Helen Gould, philanthropist and build- 
er of that Hall of Fame; Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, of the Supreme Court: 
Riis, who taught us “how the other 
half lives;” Abbott, the noted theolo- 
gian and editor; Abbey, recognized in 
England and America as our foremost 
artist; Booker Washington, leader of 
his race; Cuyler, the popular preach- 
er; Joseph Jefferson, the actor; St. 
Gaudens, the sculptor; John Mitchell, 
leader of labor; Clark, 
founder of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor; Choate, lawyer and diplo- 


organized 


| 
is ah ~ , : m ara Bart F Red Cross 
the New y ork magazine, offered | at, and Clara B irton, of Re ] Cro 


| fame. 


A splendid list of 
we become prouder of our country as 
we consider it, and find ourselves won- 


is this; 


names 


dering if any other nation can paral- 
lel it. And to think of the difficulties 
overcome by these fifty Americans, the 
victories won by pluck and persever- 
ance, should be an inspiration 
stimulus to us all. 


CARELESS TOM. 


and 





THE TOMTIT—THE CATBIRD. 





Tomtits is the name we gave the lit- 
tle sap-loving and_insect-catching 
birds that frequented the fruit trees 
when I was a boy; but the authorities 
call them titmice, I believe. They are 
great friends to the farmer, whether 
he appreciates the fact or not; for 
they pick away the bark, and drag 
from their hiding places scores of 
moths’ eggs and grubs in a day. I 
have just noticed one, and digress to 
mention these birds. 

Two are quite common, especially 
in the winter and spring—the crested 
and the black-capped titmouse. They 
have ways like the downy woodpecker, 
and when you approach they try to 
keep a limb between you and _ their 
small bodies. Their nests are built in 
a hollow branch, and they have a lit- 
tle chirp that is refreshing to hear. 
They are usually seen in small flocks. 

And now we come to my favorite of 
all the birds—the catbird. Not be- 
cause of his fine clothes, for he dresses 
He 
he is the first whose song I particular- 
ly noticed and enjoyed when a lad. 

Visiting my old home not long ago, 
I was conversing with a friend. “The 
eatbird is rapidly becoming extinct 
here now,” he said. “The small boys 
make war on him more than ever, be- 


soberly. is my favorite because 


eause they have some toy gun with 
which to shoot; and the English spar- 
rows annoy him.’ The news was not 
pleasant. 

The the 
warbler seen fitting among the shrub- 
bery and orchards about home. He 
gets his name from his ery of alarm, 
which is much like the ery of a young 
kitten. His notes are varied and 
sweet little gushing notes that I wish 
I could describe. They often wake 
me from slumber by daybreak, and I 
have remained long to hear. No 
sound yet in the village; no stir about 
the house; everything so quiet, save 
his song, that I eould almost hear the 
apple blossoms falling! 

The nest of the catbird is placed in 


is slate-colored 


catbird 


some low, close bush, and is better con- 
structed than that ef most any other 
bird. The four or five eggs are blue 
green. 

Truthfully, he is worth his weight 
in gold to the gardener, for he de- 
stroys thousands of inseets during the 
summer. 

Deseription: The catbird is nine 
inches long, and appears black at a 
distance, but he is really of a deep 
slate color; under the tail coverts he 
is dark red; and the rounded tail and 
the superior part of the head as well 
as the bill and legs are black.—Will 
T. Hale, in Nashville Advocate. 





Keep careful watch on the chrysan- 
themums during this month. They 
will—or should—be growing rapidly, 
and a little neglect means a great 
deal. Pinch back the most robust 
branches to correspond with the oth- 
ers, and secure a symmetrical shape if 
possible for each plant. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to sacrifice some 
of the larger branches in order to do 
this, but do it if it needs doing, for, 
of all plants, an awkwardly shaped 
chrysanthemum is most so. If not 
growing rapidly, by all means use a 
good fertilizer, like fine bone meal or 
liquid cow manure. This and next 
month must see the full development 
of the plants, as plants, and to neglect 
them now means comparative failure. 
—July Home and Flowers. 





| obligation of the 





Christian Life Column. 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 








While the ten commandments were 
first given in form, so far as the rec- 
ords to the people 
through Moses at Mount Sinai and as 
the basis of the covenant with Israel 
in a national capacity, their existence 
and binding obligation on the human 


show, Jewish 


conscience were recognized from the 
very of the human race. 
When Adam and Eve hid from the 
manifestation of the presence of Je- 


ereation 


hovah in the garden, their guilty con- 
seience testified to the binding obliga- 
tion of the first commandment. Cain’s 


ery that his punishment was 


is greater | 
than he could bear was the voice of 
conscience testifying to the binding 


sixth 


*| There was Sabbath keeping before the | 


law of the Sabbath was formally writ- 
ten. (See Exodus 16:22-30.) Noah, 
in the ark, reeognized the seventh day 
period. Breaches of all 
commandments clearly 


the other 


were recog- 
nized as a sin thousands of years be- 
fore Moses. Hence, these command- 
ments are not Jewish but human, and 
the decalogue is simply a statement of 
the fundarental principles of riebt 
doing che reasons of which lie in the 
very structure of the human soul. The 
obligations of the decalogue were. 
therefore, coextensive with humanity 
and their embodiment in the most sol- 
emn and impressive way in the cove- 
nant with Israel was merely a restate- 
ment of great vital fundamentals of 
human action as old as the race itself. 
—Wallace’s Farmer. 





MONEY MADNESS. 





From an address by Rev. Calvin S. 
Blackwell, of Wilmington, delivered 
at Southport, July 4th, we make the 
following extract: 

Money madness is a peril we share 
in common with our age. The greed 
of gold to the neglect of God is a rock 
well as nations 
Two hundred trusts that con- 


on which men as 
strike. 
trol absolutely the wardrobe and pan- 
try of seventy-five million people con- 
stitute an enginery of tyranny and 
oppression compared with which the 
world-conquering armies 

and but 


of Caesar 
Alexander were children’s 
toys. 

The acute point of irritation to the 
worthy poor, honest toilers and wage 
earners is the impudence, arrogance 
and ostentatious display of the vulgar 
rich. The common people are con- 
vineed that multi-millionaires can on- 
ly be made by an unfair advantage be- 
ing taken of the public through par- 
tial legislation secured by corruption 
and bribery; that the many poor have 
been robbed under legal forms to make 
the few rich. True or false, this is the 
irritating conviction of the masses. 
This money-mad, vulgar gold-glory 
age arranged for a Belshazzaran feast 
to deify the god of gold. The oceasion 
was the coronation of Edward VII. It 
was to be the most gorgeous pageant 
of pomp and power that the combina- 
tion of money had produced. Every 
nation and people of the globe had 
eontributed with 
richest garments, 
dazzling equipages. 


lavish hand _ their 


rarest gems and 
They had sent 
their wits, philosophers and _ states- 
men to this saturnalia of Mammon. 
Carnality, grossnhess and lust were to 
feast to satiety. A man, the represen- 
tative of materialism, commercialism 
and money was to be crowned king of 
the people, “defender of the faith,” 
and “head of the church” of the liv- 
ing God. 

The glorious hour had almost struek 
when in the temple of eternity the 
God of heaven said, “Stop, stand still; 
man and money are being exalted 
above the God of heaven and earth. 
Death, go forth and cast thy shadow 
on that bauble men call the _ royal 
crown of England until its gems turn 
as pale as pewter. Be careful, only let 
thy shadow fall. Let not thy cold 
spear point touch the heart of Ed- 
ward the man.” And it was so, and 
all the princeful and plutoeratic mam- 
mon worshippers either fled away or 
fell on their knees to pray to the God 
of mercy for the life of Edward the 
man and the sinner. 

Thus the Almighty put forth his 
hand and cooled the hot brow of the 
yellow gold fevered world at London, 
and brought it back to spiritual sani- 
ty. He may yet have to tear down the 
world’s financial Babylon ere He cures 
us completely of our money madness. 
When the cry of the toiling poor who 
are being crucified on crosses of 
gold, (as in the Pennsylvania coal 
mines today), shall reach heaven’s ear 


commandment. | 





in the words of the carpenter of Naz- 
areth, “My God why hast thou for- 
saken me?? God may give answer by 
glooming the financial world with an- 
other “Black Friday.” In that dark- 
ness there may oceur such earthquake 
shocks as shall shake to their founda- 
tion the strongest banks of the world, 
and out of 


} + 
SNosts 


their vaults will walk the 
of the millions of the dead who 
have been robbed and murdered under 
legal He will have us know 
that manhood and not money is the 
standard of 


forms. 


life, that character and 
cash is the measure of real suc- 











nv ® § 
Children’s Column. 
WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY 
The red rose says be sweet, 
rhe lily bids be pure; 
The hardy, brave chrysanthemum, 


| Be patient and endure. 
The violet whispers, give, 
_Nor grudge nor count the cost, 
The woodbine keeps on blossoming, 
In spite of rain and frost. 


| The daisy says look up, 

| And never show a frown; 

The white rose says be queenly, 
Though you never wear a crown. 


The pansy says think well, 
| Nor say a hasty word; 
The snowdrop says be modest, 
3e seen, but don’t be heard. 


The red pink says, be truthful, 
The white pink says be clean; 
And dear sweet little mignonette 
Says never do what’s mean. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL BOY. 





Not long ago I was on the point of 
leaving town for a day or two. As I 
went down Griswold street I was ac- 
costed by a bright little fellow: “Carry 
your satchel to the depot?’ 

“No,” I replied, as I entered the 
Ypsilanti waiting room, “m going to 
stop right here.” 

“Oarry your satchel out to the ear?” 
kept up the small boy as he followed 
me in. 

I settled myself to wait for the car, 
and thought my youthful man of bus- 
He stood out- 
side on the pavement talking with his 
companions and puncturing his re- 
marks by sundry nods in my direction. 
Presently the Ypsilanti and Ann Arb- 
Before I had 
time to.lay hands on my baggage, my 
small boy had marched straight in, 
seized my suit-case and marched out 
again. He boarded the car before it 
reached the depot, not even waiting 
for it to stop. In fact, he had not 
waited for anything, not even for my 
consent. Probably he was of the opin- 
ion that “silence gives consent.” 

After I had seated myself he spread 
out a paper on my lap. “Have a Tri- 
bune, something to read all the way 
over.” He evidently considered that 
he had scored a point by having a big 
paper to sell. Of course I bought it. 
lfe was so quick and so business-like 
that I could not but admire him. That 
boy will never wait for something “to 
turn up.”—L. M. Dithridge in Ameri- 
ean Boy. 


iness had given me up. 


or car was announced. 





LIKE OTHER EVILS cramps and 
diarrhoea come suddenly. Promptly 
give a dose of Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
and the pains will go immediately. A 
bottle at hand will save hours of suf- 
fering—be prepared. 





NOBTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck Coupty. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Johnson, Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G.aham, Warrenton. 

Dr, J. E. Pe s n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner, 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT BTATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West‘Ralaigh. 
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‘CARTRIDGES’ IN 
“© from eat .50 loaded with either Black or Smokeless Powde? « 
‘elwa e entire 
pode eeenen, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 





ALL’ CALIBERS 


Satisfaction. They are made and loaded in @ 











SHOES 


FOR 





$5.00 


We think they are worth $5.60 


If you do not think 





OUR SPECIAL 


Is made in al! leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Etc. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made, 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


$3.50 


Raleigh, N. C. 











admirers and well-wishing friends in 


The Commoner 
The Progressive Farmer \ 


$1.50. 





E S i | 
Offer Extra Special. 

~_ a (ge 
HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 


would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year. ...... 20.0545. 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 
‘ Together one year 
This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either 


criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


North Carolina who no doubt take or 


Is That Paper. 


By special arrangement we are 


aper. Your sub- 


Raleigh, N. N. 














the age. 


illustration in the $2 edition, 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
‘ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
5 The whole work treats of 
‘“Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
but is printed on lighter paper and has a 











mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 











OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Weare prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 

First come, first served. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Send us $1 in new subsorip- 


Order at once. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyROo, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentiemen;: I bad rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 18¥9 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, cromaist. of demington, 
recommended RHEUMAOID I 
bought one bottle and before using nate 
re 


of it, found it was relieving me. 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 


cured me. Very respectfully, 
(Bigned) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Berney is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and ay 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

key Hunt 
e made excitable and profitable by the usec: 


e 
Draughon Turkey Caller. 
imitator of a wild turk 
iiot ae o- never falls to icaw tae ) aa 


These callers are furnished by mail postpaid 
76 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1003 











One side filled with a pre- 
paration that cuts the bevel 
on your razor square and flat, 
not allowing it to become 
round and thick. You can 
soon make your old razors 
present a keen edge and there 
will be 


NO MORE PULLING OUT 
BY THE ROOTS OR SKIN- 
NING ALIVE. 


This strop will last a life- 
time and will soon pay for it- 
self in the comfort of shay- 
ing. Sent to any address for 
sixty cents. Wives, buy it for 
your husbands. 


ls SPLENDID RAZOR FOR ONE 
DOLLAR. 


As good as can be made. The Razor 
, and the Strop will gladden any man’s 
' heart. i AR 8 OT, 

90 West Broadway, New York. 





For Sale---Bargain. 


Ginning outfit. Good condition. 8 
horse-power engine, 50 saw gin, press 
pulleys, shafting, belting. Capacity 
10 to 12 bales per day. For particu- 
lars, address 

CHAS. J. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. CO. 
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Correspondence. 








The Progressive Farmer’s Special Corres- 
pondent Writes cf Several Interesting 
Topics. 


Cor.’of The Progressive Farmer. 

If some of our surplus rain could be. | 
sent to Australia it would seem to be | 
a good thing, though all we have had 
in this country would hardly even mat- 
ters up. 

SEVERE DROUTH IN AUSTRALIA 


A correspondent writing from Sid- 
ney, Australia, tells me that “to state 
the number of cattle, sheep and horses 
now being kept from starvation with 
small quantities of food drawn from 
all portions of Australia would be only 
guess. work.” This applies especially 
to’ New South Wales. “What pas- 
toralists and stock-owners are going 
to do should the drouth’ continue God 
only knows. Throughout the western | 
district places where dams and water- | 
holes’ have retained their moisture 
year in and year out for twenty years 
past are now dry and dusty wastes, 
and for hundreds of miles the entire 
face of the country is completely bare 
of every vestige of vegetation, save, 
perhaps, a few trees of stunted 
growth, and even upon these the leaves 
and. branches hang dull and limp. 
Queensland. is almost as bad. Our 
flocks and herds are little more than 
bags of bones, panting and trembling 
for food and water. The ubiquitous 
hare and rabbit, as well as the kan- 
garoo, haye fallen victims to the ever- 
present famine.” It is heart-rending. 

Incidentally, this correspondent says 
‘the millers of New Zealand combined 
to raise the price of flour. They suc- 
ceeded so well that they failed; for 
2,000 tons of American flour were just 
‘Janded at Auckland, and prices have 

declined. Owing to the unparalelled 
demand for grain for feeding reqyire- 
ments in Australia, prices for broken 
wheat have risen to a higher level than 
‘good wheat for milling purposes. 

A GOOD COUNTRY THAT WE LIVE IN 





Do our people realize what blessings 
they enjoy here? No fears of famine 
haunt us, no wars threaten, and the 
worst feature we have at present to 
contemplate is a coal strike, which 
(when compared with such a condition 
=<! @g-prevails in Australia is trivial in the 
' extreme... When the next Presiden- 
tial election comes, however, we shall 
hear. that the country-is going straight 
to perdition. 

A LITTLE NEW YORK GOSSIP 


New York is having ideal weather 
so far this summer, and no seaside re- 
sort could be more attractive. There 
is not a day but we have a good breeze, 
and surely one does not need to go 
away to keep cool. Still, the system 
likes a change and one’s nerves must 
be. a.good deal racked by a year’s noise 
of the city; so-it is well to lie on one’s 
back and watch the clouds in some re- 
mote section, “far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife.” Of course. 
“society”, doesn’t do this; but then 
society isn’t all of earth. 

The volume of black smoke hovering 
over the city grows worse and worse. 
It has come to be a pretty serious 
matter, and yet, what can we do 
about it?* Only wait till the strike is 
settled,: which may be in a month or 

“a year. Hard coal, what little can be 
found, is worth-$7 to $8 per ton. Some 
dealers ‘in cocoanuts are selling shells 
of the nuts at. $3 per wagon load. 
They make a hot blaze and are good 
as far as they go, but will not cut much 
figure in the.total: fuel supply. 


GROWTH OF THE RICE INDUSTRY. 


Some twenty million dollars are in- 
vested in. the rice industry of the 
United States. Of this amount three- 
fourths has been invested within the 
Past six years. Only a third of the 
land that might be utilized is under 
cultivation, The crop is valued at 
about: $4,000,000. Under the Ameri- 
can system two men can as easily 
take care of one hundred acres as the 
Chinamen in China can of one acre. 
The fact is, our people do not use half 
or a quarter as much rice as_ they 
ought. The planters ought to start 


a campaign of education among the 


American people as the prune growers 


of California did. They should be 
should be 
seem 
The 
average woman doesn’t know how to 
It comes to the table a 
soggy mass, and it is no wonder it is 
We ought to use 


taught its value, and jit 
widely advertised. This may 
strange, but I believe it’s true. 


cook rice. 


not more popular. 
four times as much ‘as we do. 


Honey, too, is not found on the 
table half as often as it ought to be. 
It has been regarded as a high-priced 


- OUR NEW YORK LETTER. | 





luxury, while it ought to be a regular 

staple article. We too much 

given over to .pork and potatoes. 
QUICK BUILDING. 


are 


Watching the erection’ of one of 


| our large buildings recently, I noticed 


a wagon load of two-ingh! plank drive 
up. Instead. of sending’ it up to the 
top one by one, they didn’t even take 
it from the wagon, but, putting a 
rope around the wagon and lumber, 
they drew the whole thing, up some 
fifteen stories, thus saving one hand- 
ling of the plank. The rapidity with 
which a big sky-seraper is erected is 
and unless. one 
through the streets once a week he 
feels as though he were in a strange 
city, as the old buildings have gone 
and new ones sprung up as by magic. 


marvelous, goes 


Many houses are closed and the 
summer exodus is complete. Sorry to 
say that many churches, too, are 


| tightly closed till September. Sa- 
loons are wide open, and no matter if 


the house of God is closed, the devil 
takes no holiday. He keeps to work 
through all times and seasons. 

R. A. DEX. 
New York City, N. Y. 





HARBY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LXXXIi. 


Cor. of The Progressive. Farmer. 


We wanted +o write about a heauti- 
ful farm this week but we must reply 
to Jack Johnson’s letter in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of July 22. 

Now, Jack, while we were too young 
to serve in the army under Lee and 
Jackson we had some uncles in it and 
one of them never came back. We 
love the old soldiers for fighting for 
what they believed to be right and for 
this same reason we propose to cross 
swords with you. There are men and 
women who have learned to read that 
have passed through as many battles 
as you have, and we are not going to 
accept your excuse of not being able 
to read because you marched under 
Stonewall Jackson’s flag. 

We hope that you will point to the 
article that Jane pasted on the wall 
every day and eall the attention of 
Brother Jones and every one else to it 
so that it will impress upon the minds 
of Bill, Joe and Malissa Ann that they 
may not follow in the steps of “Dad- 
dy.” but keep up with the van of pro- 
gressive farmers and not have to work 
so much with their hands, but be able 
to live better than their “Daddy” and 
be more useful to the world. 

Yes.you want the negroes to outstrip 
vour children in the race of life just 
as far as he outruns you with his bicy- 
cle as you walk to town now. We do 
not believe in taking the money that 
belongs to the whites and giving it to 
educate the negroes, but we want the 
day’ to come. when every man will be 
forced to send his children to. school 
and have them educated; so that their 
life will not be spent in slavery far 
worse than that of the negroes before 
the Civil War. mits 

We have not lived ina” stocklaw 
community and. cannot give any €x- 
perience, but we think it would be far 
better to tie the hogs and cattle* to 
graze than for them to be tied down 
in a bog in the spring because you 
let them get. so weak that they could 
not break a little jasmine vine in two. 
The cattle in the stocklaw communi- 
ties do not have to wait till July be- 
fore they get’ endugh to eat to make 
them shed off the winter coat of rough 
hair, but are nice and sleek early in 
March and turning out a pound of 
butter a day, while the others do not 
give more than a’quart of milk a day 
and the cream on that not thicker than 
the blade of the knife you. eat dinner 
with. 

“Your hogs may “out run, out live 
and out weigh” ours but we can as- 
sure you that your meat will out cost 
ours too, twice over. It is not the 
man who raises the largest hogs that 
makes the most meat or the most 
profit from hog farming. You might 
expect, Jack, that fine stock treated 
like you treat yours would come to 
nothing. Improved steck ‘will pay 
well when taken care of, but cannot 
be’ profitable when neglected. An im- 
proved corn sheller will shell more 
corn in one hour than you ean shell 
by hand in a day but you must turn 
the crank and put the corn in the hop- 
per. So to get any good from fine 


stock or good materials of any kind 
you must give them attention. 


improved breed; then give them all 


if the improved ones do not 


for you. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 
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Now, Jack, take two pigs, one of 
your old breed and get two of some 


they will eat this summer and fall, and 
make 
more meat than the others, ,we will 
throw away our pen and go and work 





The Progressive Farmer, July 29, 1902, 





























MR GORE TALES OF NEEDED LEGIGLA 
TION. 





The RKeformatory—Taxation—The Interest 


Law- Corporations—Too Many Young 
Lawyer Legislators. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
We need some new laws and some 
old ones changed. We need a reform- 
atory for the criminal boy and girl. 
Let us have some place to put all 
criminals who are not over sixteen 
years old, and put them on probation, 
and while trying to make them better, 
learn them a trade by which they can 
make an honest living. Pennsylvania 
has an act known as “the Juvenile 
Court Act,” which would be a good 
cne for our State. They have the re- 
formatory, also this Juvenile Court 
Act, and the Judge has a right to put 
the youthful criminal in charge of the 
probationer, (I think that is the name 
of the officer), who is generally a 
good woman who gets no salary for 
this work, but does it as a loving duty, 
and most of these youthful criminals 
are reformed even without a reform- 
atory. 
We should have three of the best. 
common sense, honorable men in each 
county te go around and see all the 
property. both real and personal, and 
assess it. If the present interest law 
stands on our statute books, we should 
not be taxed on money loaned. The 
law now is, if you loan money for 
more than 6 per cent per annum the 
lender must lose double the amount 
of the whole of the interest charged, 
but we have no such law against the 
horse-trader who may charge 50 per 
cent or more on the horse he sells for 
cash or on time, and no law against 
the man who sells goods on crop time 
and makes 25 to 50 per cent, as is 
sometimes done. It would be cheaper 
for the farmer and mechanic to bor- 
row money at 12 per cént and pay cash 
for his goods rather than-buy on long 
time. Let 6 per cent be the legal rate 
where no rate is understood, but if I 
or any one else signs a note in pres- 
ence of a witness to pay 7 per cent or 
more, then let it be legal. If this is 
made a law, that money is free like 
merchandise, then: have a law that no 
note is eollectable by law unless it is 
indorsed by the tax collector “taxes 
paid,” and the date indorsed, and the 
tax must be paid yearly or it should 
not be collectable. 
If the interest laws are not changed, 
then I think no tax should be chatged 
on money loaned when the law says 
you should not be allowed to charge 
but 6 per cent interest on money 
loaned, and our State and county and 
city laws here charge 214% per cent 
tax, leaving only 342 per cent net to 
the lender. This either makes most 
men. not list it, or move away where 
they can have more equal rights with 
other property owners. 

Let corporations be treated like in- 
dividuals—no better, no worse. Have 
coton factories and other: manufaetur- 
ing plants taxed just like farm lands 
and City real estate. Don’t tax shares 
in corporations in or out of the State 
when the real estate ‘and visible. per- 
sonal property is taxed: That is all 
that should be taxed outside of a priv- 
ilege or franchise tax. 

Let us have common sense laws, and 
to do that we should elect. common 
sense men. who ‘are as.-near proof 
against bribery’ as possible, and men 
who will not take railroad ‘passes, or 
presents in any other way from cor- 
porations or individuals. We. should 
have some merchants. some lawyers, 
some farmers, and some of all the 
other walks of life in our legislative 
halls. I think too many young law- 
yers go to the Legislature. What are 
we thinking about! As a rule a man 
twenty-five years: old has not arrived 
at the mature legislative age that more 
years and experience will bring. Most 
men who fill our legislative halls mean 
well, but they need some one to ex- 
plain what the people want in a short 
common sense way, and lawyers, if 
they know what we want, do not al- 
ways explain it in a short common 
sense speech, 

The law of taxing people who live 
in North Carolina, on shares of. eor- 
porations South Carolina, looks 
wrong, and further, looks like it never 
was explained to any legislative body 
|in a common sense way. Make. just 
and reasonable laws, and the sturdy 
middle class will do all possible to 
help see them executed. This hard- 
working, “mind-your-own-business” 
kind of class is the ballast that helps 
to govern all nations, and without 
them there would be no government 
in existence long at a time. All men 
who list their personal property should 
pull together to see that the laws ‘are 
equitably made. 

Go to the primaries and see that, the 


in 
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right “men ‘are nominated, and then 
see that they are elected. Don’t let 
the political boss scare you. 

Allow me to indorse what Mr. 
Means says in The Progressive Farmer 
of July 22d on the Torrens land titles. 

D. L. GORE. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





FARM NOTES FROM CRAVEN COUNTY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
The farmer is getting a little time 
now to rest and look around at the 
prospects. General crops are look- 
ing well; old corn laid by and 
safe for a good crop, if no disaster 
comes; cotton generally doing well, 
and all crops clean. Fewer sweet po- 
tatoes than usual were set owing to 
such protracted dry weather. We 
have had but one heavy rain since 
April and it was so dry then that it 
was soon used up. 
The trucking interest in our county 
A few farmers 
have made some money by trucking 
but crops were not up to the standard 
in quantity generally, and many were 
hardly half crops, especially potatoes. 
If we had had full crops the prices 
would have ruled lower, so half a crop 
of truck is often better than a whole 
crop. 
Land seeded to field peas and grass 
is getting finely covered now and 
promises good results in hay. 
The fruit crop is not good. Apples 
not plentiful nor large, but generally 
knotty. and wormy; peaches better 
than apples, but not. so good as last 
year; pear trees loaded. generally but 
some are blighting seriously. 
On the whole, the outlook for the 
farmer is good in our section. . Of 
course, we have a few chronic grumb- 
lers, and perhaps they are found in 
all climes this side of Heaven, but the 
farmer generally ought to be the best 
eontented man the sun shines on. He 
can generally eat and sleep better than 
men of other vocations, and if he runs 
his farm instead of letting his farm 
run him, he can-make as good a living 
as others, floods, ete., excepted. 
Weather quite hot and dry and pas- 
tures yielding but little for cows. 
Craven Co., N. C. 1 


is quite important. 





STRIEING MINERS GET SUBSTANTIAL 
AID. 





Indianapolis, July 23.—Secretary 
Wilson of the United Mine Workers 
to-day received a check for $50,000 for 
the strike fund from the Illinois or- 
ganization.’ This was forwarded by 
him immediately to the anthracite 
field. The Illinois miners have, with- 
in four weeks, given the national or- 
ganization $100,000 for strike funds, 
and still have nearly a half million in 
reserve. “ 

This donation, it is said, is the 
largest ever received for a_ strike. 
Wilsgn has. received notice from indi- 


viduals of checks for as much as $1,- 


000 that are now on their way to head- 
quarters, indicating that the appeal 
to the public for funds has ben effec- 
tive. 





Boers. in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Colony seem bent .on main- 
taining their language and customs. 
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must have constant attention from the 
mother. .Their wants are numerous, out that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifs 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered ;,expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bott by mail 25c. 

E. & S. PREY, Baltimore, Md. 














GRAND EXCURSION TO MORE- 
HEAD CITY, N. C. VIA SOUTH- 


1902. 


cursion from MHenderson, 


cipal points named: ' 


Henderson, N, C......... 
OTT ON, Re. IR RRR aE Soe 
Durham, ‘B:} O36. 608 
Balivion: Wee Oo ise bids 


a. m., August 4th, 


agent of this company or address. 
T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, 





ERN RAILWAY AUGUST 4—6, 


On August 4th there will be an ex- 
Oxford, 
Durham, Raleigh and all intermediate 
stations to Morehead City and return, 
at the following low rates, from prin- 


¢« 9,75 
2.25 


This train will leave Henderson 7:00 
returning leave 
Morehead City 4:00 p. m., the 6th, giv- 
ing two whole days and nights in 
Morehead City. Special rates will be 
given at the famous Atlantic Hotel 
and all who take advantage will find 
the fishing and bathing unsurpassed. 

For full particulars call on nearest 


Raleigh, N. C. 





They are four good books on 
cultivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any 
farmer who will send his name 
and address. 

Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York , 








‘“There is Money in the 


a a 
ee 

Sy Oar Booklet 
thus entitled, will 


show you how by 
using &...... 


“St. Albans’ Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


you can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. * 


$T. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 





14 West Mitchal! St., Atlanta, Ga. 





I. A. MADDEN, General Agent, 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| Tablets, 





Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—_o— 
7 WE PAY FREIGHT. 

Hf ae 
ae New Catalogue for 
the asking. 
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We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
port on patentability. For free book, 
be 


Howto Sure BADE-MARKS 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 











Short line to 
and Southwest, 


nia aud Mexico, reaching 


tates. 


Lv Raleigh, 
Ar Hamlet, 
Ar Columbia, 
Lv Columbia, 
Ar Savannah 


Ar Jacksonville, 


Ar Tamva 


Lv Raleigh, 
Ar Hamlet, 
Ar Wilmington, 


r Montgomery. 


A 
Ar Mobile, Ala. 


Ar New Orleans, L& N 
Ar Nashville, NC &St. L... 


Ar Memphis, 


Lv Raleigh, 
Ar Norlina, 


Ar Portsmouth, 


Lv Raleigh, 
Ar Norlina, 
Ar Richmond, 


Ar Washington, P RR........ 


Ar New York, 
Ar Baltimore, 


Ar ato” 
ih 


Ar New Yor 


Ar Washington, N& WSB., ....... 


Ar Baltimore, 
Ar teeta 
Ar New York, 


Note.— (a) Daily except Sunday. 


Time 


Connections at Jacksonville an 
all Florida East Coast points, and 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT 
FOLL 





SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 

Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
mouth and Charlotte. 
coaches Washington to 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 


Tickets on sale to all points. 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
Yarboro House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, Cs T. and P. A. 


folk. 


*Phones 117. 


H. §. LEARD, T. P. A 








umpy, damp or dry fertilize: 


SPA 


Fons tre force feed for fertilizer, gr: 


nothing equa: 







wheels with broad tires. 


SPANGLER . CO,, 509Q TREE 





T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and an nD 
por acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
thi 


rs, no is the 
GLER.Aoe.Pos". Drill 
Grain and Fertiizer rl 
ain and grass seed. Drills 
git 


amow 


any depth, pectacs regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
Easy to fill and opera‘ 


te. 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue, 
§ 7 2 


Lig’ 
PA. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


| Poultry Book 











information every 


MER One year for only $1.25. 
Address : 






Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The “omplete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser oF 
the rrospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio:Agrioultural Exper: 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up: 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. «The illustrationt 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as the 
known design, both cheap and elaboravy. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are giveD 
for making a practical working 1 
cubator, hundreds of them being 


now in use. 


BROODER.-—Plans ure also give? 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. } 
brooders have been made acoording 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different br 
are described and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
The best breeds 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for 
purposes are 
and the reasons for their s¢ 


discussed. 


eral 


given: 


DISEASES OF POULTRY are fal 
ly described and the proper remedi ‘ 
A chaper which W 
save money for you, 


prescribed. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and set#'* 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. . 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, W 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 
It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, ot. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, me 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just 
: poultry-raiser wants. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE 
First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 




























House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST- 








SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“CAPITAL (ITY ROUTE.” 


In Effect March 5, 1902, 
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Farmers’ Societies. 


go TO THE STATE ALLIANCE MEETING. 








georetary Parker Extends an Invitation to 
all Alliancemen Who Can Attend— 
Carry Some Ideas ‘‘ For the 
Good of the Order.”’ 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


I wish to say a word to the delegates 
and members of the Alliance that con- 
template attending the State meeting 
in August. As Secretary and “resi- 
dent manager” I extend to them a cor- 
dial welcome and will do all that I 
can to make their stay while here 
pleasant. I trust none of them will 
allow any trivial matter to prevent 
them from attending. Come even if 
it requires a personal sacrifice to 
do so. 

T desire to insist that brethren who 
are not delegates attend these meet- 
ings. The outing and recreation will 
do them good; besides, the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the breth- 
ren from different parts of the State 
and exchanging opinions will more 
than repay them for the time and 
money spent. I have never known 
anyone to attend a State meeting who 
did not express himself as delighted at 
meeting so many of the brethren, and 
that he wanted to come back next 
year. 

The nights here are always pleasant 
and we have plenty of room. A good 
crowd at the State meeting is always 
encouraging and seems to enthuse the 
brethren with new life. 

I also suggest that the delegates be 
thinking over some plan to present at 
the meeting by which the Alliance 
may be reorganized in neighborhoods 
where it has ceased to work. As I 
have stated before, the farmers of the 
State should realize that they are 
bound together by ties of mutual in- 
terest and should willingly stand to- 
gether in bonds of fellowship and mu- 
tual sympathy. We are indeed breth- 
ren and should act toward each other 
accordingly endeavoring “to develop 
a better state mentally, morally, so- 
cially and financially.” This can be 
accomplished in no other way as it 
ean by organization, co-operation and 
association. I hope the delegates and 
brethren will think these things over 
and come with plans for the brethren 
to discuss. I feel sure that if all will 
be thinking along this line from now 
until the State meeting much good 
will come from their deliberations. 
Let us all determine to make this one 
of the best State meetings that the 
Alliance has ever held. 

I have asked for reduced rates over 
the principal lines of railway and 
tickets will be on sale August 10-12 in- 
elusive. 

Fraternally, 
T. B. PARKER, Sec. 

Hillsboro, N. C. 





MEETING OF FRANKLIN COUNTY ALLI- 
ANCE. 





Gor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Franklin County Farmers Al- 
liance was held with Justice sub. on 
July 10, 1902. The Alliance was called 
to order at 11 o’clock by the presi- 
dent, Mr. J. M. Lamm, Bro. J. W. Cog- 
gin acting as chaplain. After the 
opening ceremonies the Alliance was 
declared ready for business. Reports 
from the various committees called 
for, ete. The secretary read a circu- 
lar letter from Bro. T. B. Parker, and 
it was discussed by several of the 
brethren. 

After transacting other business the 
Alliance adjourned for dinner and the 
brethren retired to the grove and sat- 
isfied the inner man, then talked about 
the crops and the weather. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the Alliance 
was ealled to order by the president. 
The first order of business was the 
election of officers, resulting as fol- 
lows: President, Robt. Moore; Vice- 
President, C. T. Perry; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. H. Stallings; Chaplain, 
J. M. White; Lecturer, Robt. Cooper; 
Steward, E. W. Wilder; Doorkeeper, 
I. E. Mathews; Assistant Doorkeeper, 
C. T. Cheves; on Executive Commit- 
tee, James Qualls. 

The officers were duly installed by 
Bro. Qualls. Brethren J. @. Bunn, J. 
M. Lamm and R. D. Bowden, Jr., were 


appointed committee on good of or- 
Bro. Robt. Cooper was elected 
delegate to State Alliance and Bro. C. 


der. 


T. Perry alternate. 


Lecturing by Bro. E. W. Moore fol- 
lowed. He said that the sub-alliances 
ought to form joint-stock companies 
and hire 
good teachers, thereby helping the 


and build nice academies 


people, the Alliance and themselves. 


The following resolution was offer- 


ed and adopted: 


County Farmers’ Alliance, tender its 
thanks to Dr. C. W. Burkett, of the 
A. and M. College, for the interest he 
is taking in the education of the agri- 
cultural class of the State and his ap- 
preciation of the work of the Al- 
liance.” 

On motion, the Alliance adjourned 


to meet with Cypress Grove sub. next 
quarter. 


PEANUT COMBINE. 





A New York Concern Wants to Buy the 
Factories. 
Petersburg, Va., July 24.—A large 
New York syndicate is endeavoring to 
purchase the plants of the peanut fac- 
tories in the different cities of Vir- 
ginia. Two of the representatives of 
this syndicate have been in Petersburg 
for the past day or two making an 
effort to get options on the peanut 
factories and plants here. There are 
sixteen or eighteen of these factories 
in this State, five of which are in 
Petersburg, the estimated value of all 
the factories with plants, good will, 
etc., being $1,500,000. There are hand- 
led and cleaned in these factories an- 


W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 
Franklin Co.. N. C. 





GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR STRENGTHEN- 
ING THE ALLIANCE. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The next regular meeting of the 


The Progressive Farmer, July 29, 1902. 











Cumberland County Farmers’ Alliance 
will be held with Wade Sub., at MeMil- 
lan’s Chapel, on Wednesday before 
second Thursday in October, at 10 
o’clock a.m. We trust that some of 
the defunct subs. will reorganize and 
be with us. 
Some remarks were made to us at 
our last county meeting concerning 
the young people. It seems very 
strange to us that there are not many 
members of the same family that be- 
long to our Order. The heads of fam- 
ilies should be members and use their 
influence to get their sons and daugh- 
ters to join, for the Alliance is the 
place to train the young mind. “If 
the old members were to die what 
would become of the Alliance?” is a 
question that should be thoroughly 
discussed in the meetings of the subs. 
Why not have open door meetings 
once a month and invite the public to 
be present, and especially the young 
people? Tell them what a great ad- 
vantage it would be for them to be 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
We members should make all of our 
meetings interesting to every one, 
and be careful not to talk too much 
nonsense. Too much nonsense being 
indulged in by members of a society 
is injurious to its success in any com- 
munity. We should get up cotton 
gins, saw mills and grist mills, planing 
mills, turpentine distilleries and have 
the young men and boys to learn how 
to operate them. If the farmers 
would take an interest in many in- 
dustries in which they have no inter- 
est at present, they could be their own 
bosses and save money. Young wo- 
men and girls who live on farms could 
soon learn some useful occupation if 
they only had an opportunity. 

D. D. BAIN, See. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





OUR RECORD WAS ONE OF VICTORIES. 





We Lost 4,155 Men in the Philippines—Many 
Died of Disease—Nearly 5,000 Were 
Wounded—There Were 2,561 
Engagements With 
the Foe. 

Washirgton, July 26.—Major James 
Parker, of the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice, has compiled some interesting 
statistics regarding the insurrection 
in the Philippines. 
It appear that there were 2,561 en- 
gagements with the enemy, more or 
less serious, between February 4, 1899, 
which is the date of the battle of Ma- 
nila, and April 30, 1902, fixed as the 
virtual downfall of the insurrection. 
The larger proportion of these fights 
were attacks from ambush on the 
American troops or skirmishes in 
which only small detachments took 


part. 
“In almost no case in these engage- 
ments,” says Major Parker, “did 


American troops surrender, or have to 
retreat, or have to leave their dead 
and wounded in the possession of the 
enemy, notwithstanding that in many 
eases the percentage of loss was high.” 

The number of troops transported 
to the Philippines and that arived 
there up to July 16th last is 4,135 of- 
ficers and 123,803 men. The average 
strength taken from monthly returns 
for the period of insurrection was 
approximately 40,000. 

Majer Parker summarizes the cas- 
ualties of the American army as fol- 
lows: Killed or died of wounds, 47 of- 
ficers and 3,535 enlisted men; deaths 
from accidents, 6 officers and 125 en- 


and 
offer and 91 enlisted men; 


enlisted men; total, 4,470. 


nually about 4,000,000 bushels of Vir- 


dignation. At worst they are sins of 
omission. Besides, they have given 
the party’s leader a chance to reveal 
himself in a position of opposition 
to the politicians, and that is not a 
bad thing for the party.” 





The salsify or oyster plant is easily 
grown in quantities and sells well for 
about seven months in the year—a fine 
table vegetable—R. R. Moore. 








In order that the public school 
teachers of Wake County may be bet- 
ter equipped for their work, Cary 
High School will for the ensuing 
year give 50 per cent discount from 
regular literary tuition to all public 
school teachers of said county who 
hold a eertifieate of any grade. In 


listed men; drowned, 6 officers and 
257 enlisted men; suicide, 10 officers 
72 enlisted men; murdered, one 
total 
deaths, 189 officers and 4,016 enlisted 
men. Wounded, 190 officers and 2, 
707 enlisted men, a total ef 2,897; 
killed and wounded and deaths other 
than by disease, 282 officers and 4,118 


A large proportion of the deaths by 
drowning occurred in action or in ac- 
tive operations. against the enemy. |. 
Major Parker makes the percentage 
of killed and wounded to the strength 


case six or more teachers accept the 
above proposition, a class in peda- 
gogy will be organized for their spe- 
cial training. 


Guilford College, N. C. 


ginia peanuts and about 1,200,000 
bushels of Spanish peanuts. 











$40,000 FOR AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 





To Ask Next Legislature for this Sum—New 
Instructors for A. & M. College. 


The Board of Agriculture met again Strong in equipment. Excel- 
yesterday as a Board of Trustees of lent in teaching force. Noted 
the A. and M. College. Two sessions for high moral tone. Ex- 
were held, morning and afternoon, and 
at both the board visited the college. penses moderate. Send for 


It was decided to ask the next Leg- 
islature for an appropriation of $40,- 
000, for the erection of an agricultural 
building at the College. 

The board elected an Instructor in 
Dyeing in the Textile Department 
William R. Morehouse, of the Lowell 
Textile School, of Lowell, Mass. He 
is well known to the professors of dye- 
ing in the colleges, and is one of the 
best in the textile schools. This selec- ' 
tion gives the College a very strong 
faculty in this department. 

Two new instructors were elected in 
the Agricultural Department. One is 
John S. Kendall, instructor in dairy- 
ing. He is a graduate of the New 
Hampshire Agrieultural College, and 
is now attending a summer course at 
the National School at Columbus, 
Ohio. The other is J. T. McLelland, 
instructor in soil physics and agrono- 
my. He is a graduate of the Ohio A. 
and M. College, and is also attending 
the National Summer School at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Prof. Burkett, of the A. and M. Col- 
lege here, is taking a course at this 
same school in Columbus this summer. 
—News and Observer. 


catalogue. 


'L. L. Hobbs, President 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 
For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N C. 


sid Annual Sevan Opens Sept 9, 802 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC > DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDIOINE, 
PHARMACY. 


One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tution to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 


Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















This is Collier’s Weekly’s opinion 
of Congress: “The session of Congress 
which closed early in the month will 
not be remembered by any very dis- 
tinguished action unless the expen- 
diture of about $900,000,000 is re- 
markable. But the country has got 
past surprises of this nature. Con- 
gress passed the irrigation bill and 
a sort of Isthmian canal bill, but it 
did nothing to relieve Cuba, it dodged 
the trust issue, and even in the in- 
nocent matter of the repression of 
anarchy it permitted its ardor to 
cool and left the various bills relat- 
ing to this subject to die by inatten- 
tion. It is not a record to be par- 





POSITIONS. Pay tePessmered ox payout 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
% Draughon’s 5 
& Practical ... (Heyes 
3 Business ... » & 


ticularly proud of, but we are not Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louie, 
it i Little Rock, Galveston, 

sure it is a dangerous one for the] f¥ mentgome Tih ’ (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport 
i i i tation for thoroughness 
party in power. Except in the mat- Schools of national re a teinews me , 
i e -| Hi Stud hookices ing, etc., taught by mai 
es dnaiyinig hitp ~ Cuba, the of For 150 p. olle a aoe, or 100 p. on Home 





fences have not stirred popular in-]} Study, ad. Dep. "s College, either place 


MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 


C=" 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
ball team in State. Number of Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 

Tuition: From $1.50 to $3 00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 


Bagging and Ties. 


5,000 Half Rolls Bagging. 
8, 000 Bundles Ties. 
2,000 Barrels Flour, both in Sacks and Barrels 
500 Barrels Molasses. 
700 Sacks Coffee. 
350 Barrels Sugar. 
2,000 Cases Canned Goods, 
50,000 Ibs. Hoop Iron. 


Also, Hay, Peanuts, Corn, Meal, Drugs, Spirit 
Casks, and all other goods usually carried in 























“Resolved, That this, 


Franklin 


of the army 9.7. 


’ 


A Boarding School for rte and Young Men. Theceseth preperation 
for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 
climate. High moral tone. Military training develops promptnese, health . ri 
barn manly carriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Seendne i 


and limited. Linge mys enceuraged. aC ne -_——-— 
5 talogue oo information address 
— A “~ 5. E_ DEDNAM, Supt. ba Cannca > ‘ 











Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Govw- 
ernor’s apt gt the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur. 
nishings and outfit. 
Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 
Weii equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men aad 





Next session opens Au weet 12th A etrong faculty of 


Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 
thirteen, representing ake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s Col'ege, (Va.), Oxtord Fe 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. ©. 
ma'e Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & tratton Business 


College. Gives thorough p preperation = University, 


Collegeor Business. No better business course in the State. &h rtp ypowsses Teleg- 
raphy, Music, Art and Elocution. 40 Students, representing | g {Counties and 5 —— 
our attention has not 


est of moral surround- 
CREEK : = to it.”— Biblicai nenees 


“The growth of this most excellent institution has been a. It is doing a great 


an ee 


And Commercial School, 


is being d 
an, Shaan: under the sun than 
ing done at Buie’s Ng 
nses lower than other 
schools {offering equal 
advantages 


Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal, 


BUIE’S CREEK, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


‘ 


Literary Sessi’' n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 See: for pm seitoe 
cl sand of the State $'6). Faculty of 38 members. Practice and Observa’ 
assica School connected witao the ¢ ollege. Correspondence sinvited fro from thowe 
Setonctte dorgutorien i reall applicatne® sbouid be aad Dots cy ot 
r es all free-‘uiti n a cations sho e before 
Commercial For catalogue and other ih ‘ormation address ” 
Industrial 
Pedagogical ’ President Charles D. Ticlver, : 
Musical GREENSBORO, N. O. 








mee 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study ard manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanio 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $104 
term; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘A Day atthe A & M. College.’’ 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fiflly for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture. 


~The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Carolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS' and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE;; also 120 
Petes ny agpenerenize. You can get a Scholarship by applying now. ¢ oliege opens 
ptember 
Farmers’ bo, 8. re nee Ra page | ie nth’ avocation 
cess in your work; a ul avocation for life. The College aiso offers 
many opportunities a ‘SELF. -8 OPP tr. College catalogue will bs sent for the asking. 
Address any inquiries to the jeune of Agciculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 


etan Educstion. It means suc- 
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SALE 


month Tuition aca at a Ne 








LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 

— i 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 

Board $600 to $7.00 per 

$3 00 per month. Location 

unsurpassed in healthfulness and moral surroundings. 

Non sectarian in management. Valuable improvements in 
building and equipment to be made at once. Fall 
term opens Tuesday, August 19,1902. Write for 

our illustrated catalogue. 
J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 
SaLEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 
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PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS 
. 28 “oO 
WE WILL GIVE 


$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIBST melon entered. %3 50 pair 
SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. $2.00 pair BROGANS, 
your choice, for THIRD: 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given Ootober 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 








our line. Get our prices before buying. 
PAPA PEP PPP PIPPI SA 
oe Wee ora Gore Co., 
118, 120, 192 and 1294 NW. Water Street, - - WILMINGTON, NH. C. 


THE CAROLINA SHOE Co.,130 Fayetteville St, Raleigh, NC, 
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the people know where this outfit may 
be had. He does not sell these, or any 
other pumps. Order them from the 
makers. 

The Bulletin of the Agricultural De- 
partment for October, 1901, had a 
special article on spraying, etc., but 
#he supply has now been exhausted, 
and those who haven’t it will have to 
content themselves with a copy of the 


to distant markets, to be sold by com- 
mission merchants, much depends up- 
on their attractiveness. 
noticed with California fruit, 
of which cannot compete with that 
grown in this section, but the neatness 
with which the 
pack their fruit insures for them a 


This may be 
much 


California growers 
demand which would not exist if their 
fruits were shipped in a_ condition 


similar to that which may be seen on 





Bulletin for June, 1901, which con- 
tains the formula, and a statement of 
the time for. the spraying of apples. 
This I shall be glad to send to any one | 


who requests it, and will be glad to | 
give any other about 
spraying or insect pests which T am 


information 


able to give. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, N. C. 








Farm Miscellany. 


HOGOLOGY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
You can’t tell a hog by the number 
of feet and legs he has. Some have 
four, and some have two. 
hog I have ever seen didn’t have but 
two. Some have hoofs and some have | 


none. all. 
_ishes, the harrowing plow should be 


Some people who don’t know any 
better think a hog should have a good, 
nice dry bed to sleep on in an upper | 
story, nice running water to drink, 
and their fod nice and clean; in other 
words, he should not be allowed to be 
a hog. The fact is, a hog was intend- | 
ed to be hog, and he should be treated 
like a hog, not like a gentleman. He 


(Bible authority), and sleep anywhere 


and deserve more attention 


| 

| 

| These crops are becoming more nu- 
] 

| 

| aration and cultivation. 

} 

j 


The biggest | 


stall in the markets, as 
ticed in the East. It will pay to use 


paper boxes and printed labels, and 


every prac- 


j larger profits can be secured by assort- 
|ing the articles and shipping only 


such as possess excellent quality.”— 
Raleigh Post. 





SUMMER AND FALL CROPS. 


lmerous and more valuable every year 


from the 
farmers in the way of thorough prep- 
If your soil 
is dry, it should be plowed very deep 
harrow. 
the 
And it is also 
very important to remember what Mr. 


;and made very fine with the 
| This is 


crop to follow may be. 


proper no matter what 


T. C. Nye says on this line, that “to 
} ° 

| break up land this month and harrow 
it next month is not any farming at 
When the breaking plow fin- 


right there. This is the more neces- 


, sary in the summer-time because the 


hot sunshine is ready to make clods 


of all the clay stirred. And the har- 


rowing should be repeated every few 


days until the 
planted. 


crop is ready to be 


This is the particular kind 


jot work to which Sir Jethro Tull re- 
should have a mudhole to wallow in, | 


ferred when he said: “Tillage is ma- 


nure. Don’t be afraid of the sun- 


he can. In fact. he ought not to} shine; sunshine is the life of the soil. 
sleep much. God gave him a rooter All corn stubble and grass should be 
te root for roots. | turned under. 

He should never have anything | For second crop Irish potatoes, a 
clean till a few weeks before he dies. ; good way to plant is as follows: Lay 


The filthier he is the more of a hog he 
is. Feed him on slops, nasty slops. 
Have your trough too short for the 
number of hogs, so they can shove 
and push each other for life. Pour 
the slops on his nose. If you miss 
his nose it does not do him half the 
good. The more he makes you waste, 
the more good the remainder does 
him. It don’t cost much to feed a 
hog—a little shipstuff in a great deal 
of water. Pour it on his nose, and 
ears, let him drink himself full, go 
off and lie down in the sunshine, and 
an old hen stand by and pick the bran 
off his nose, and he will enjoy life and 
grow fat. A hog goes in for quan- 
tity, not quality. One of the most 
gratifying things on earth for a hog 
is to rub his dirty nose on your Sun- 
day breeches. 

The devil entered into the 
(Bible), and the more you gratify the 
devil in him, the faster he develops. 
Hog meat is not fit for a civilized 
Christian gentleman to eat till it is 
well seasoned with salt and red pep- 
per and received with a good deal of 
thanksgiving. 

If you want to know anything more 
about the hogs, write to your 

UNCLE BEN. 


hog 


Vance Co., N. C. 





PROPER FAOKING PAYS A PROFIT. 

The following from the Chapel Hill 
News can be verified any day in this 
market, by examining the fruits and 
vegetables sent to commission mer- 
chants and those sent from Califor- 
nia. Of course, our vegetables and 
fruits being fresher, are better, but 
the way they are too often sent in 
bulk destroys the effect which neat 
packing in quantities not to receive 
injury from its own weight assures. 
Peaches and grapes from North Car- 
olina nurseries are now shipped as 
nicely as other shippers employ and 
find as ready sale as the California 
fruits at the same prices. We com- 
mend this from our Chapel Hill con- 
temporary as worthy the serious at- 
tention of all of our farmers who at- 
tempt to sell such products, and every 
farmer ought to sell more or less of 
such, 

Says the News: 

“Farmers lose something by not giv- 
ing careful attention to packing and 
shipping their produce to market. 
Where there are near-by markets 
and the farmer can haul the articles 
and attend to the sales, they can easi- 
ly dispose of their produce to regular 
customers, in which cases the ordinary 
hamper baskets and crates serve the 
purpose well, but when goods are sent 





To Make Cows ray use Snarpies Cream 
bw Book “Business Dairying’ & Cat. 0 tree 


|of rows two feet with Mallory plow, 
run second furrow in these, drop the 
fcuhetiits in the bottom of these fur- 
‘esata, and with subsoiler with 
| After the plants have 
come up, then break out the ridge. If 


you have any kind of coarse manure 


cover 


two furrows. 


or woods rakings, seatter on top of 
the potatoes covering. This 
method will prepare the land cheaper 
and cultivate the crop with fewer fur- 
rows than any we have seen tried. 


before 


The Lookout Mountain is especially 
adapted to this time of the year, but 
several other varieties will do about as 
well, the Triumph being very fine for 
fall Any from the 
last of July to the first part of August 
is good for planting. 


plantinng. time 


For rutabagas, spread on the ma- 
nure if you have stable manure, break 
the land and bed flat beds; harrow and 
re-harrow until the soil is thoroughly 
pulverized. In no crop will harrowing 
pay better. The drag is perhaps the 
best of all the harrows to finish off 
this job with. Then mark off the rows 
with the foot of the iron plow stock 
or with a small stick and the 
seed any time from now to the 20th of 
August. 


sow 


Finish with a roller, press- 
ing the soil close to the seed. If you 
have no better roller, an old barrel 
will do quite well, and can be made to 
do a great amount of work in the 
hands of a sensible laborer. 

Use only the yellow varieties, as the 
white are hardly worth raising for eat- 
tle. As soon as the little cabage leaf 
is well formed, about the size of a 
five-cent piece, the turnips should be 
hoed promptly. This is a very impor- 
tant step, and must be attended to no 
matter how busy you are. Cultivate 
repeatedly, with the dust-board follow- 
ing, and you shall not be disappointed 
with your turnip crop. If you have 
no stable manure, then use commer- 
cial fertilizer freely, for turnips pay 
for liberal feeding.—J. B. Hunnicutt 
in Southern Cultivator. 





Our Dr. R. 
probably the first man 
to use cane 


Home: Armfield 
in the county 
feed for stock. It 
was about fifteen years ago. He had 
heard that would kill cows, 
mules, horses or anything else that 
happened to get even a small quantity 
of it, but he concluded to try it, and 
he fed it at all stages of its growth. 
Finally somebody told him that it was 
the second growth that played havoe 
with stock. He therefore made a test 
by staking his cows so as to give them 
long range on the second growth cane 
and his cows all lived—and did well. 


was 


as a 


cane 





PLEASE MR. DRUGGIST give 
me what I ask for—the one Painkiller, 
Perry Davis,’ I know it is the best 
thing on earth for summer com- 
plaints. So do you. Thank you. 
There is your money. 











HANDLING THE CORN CROP FOR 
FORAGE. 


At the Virginia State Fair in 1894, 
there was exhibited two machines for 
up the 
stalks and fodder; one machine-was a 


husking corn and tearing 
shredder, the other one was a cutter. 
Both machines were at work, and their 
products could be seen; there was no 
choice as to operation, one worked as 
nice as the other. I followed the fod- 
the cattle stalls there I 
found the best judges as to cut or 
shredded fodder; the eattle picked the 


der to and 


long blades from the shredded stuff, | 


The 


cut fodder was nearly all eaten. That 


but did not eat the split stalks. 


' 
decided me, and I bought the husker | 


and eutter. After some years expe- 
rienee feeding eut fodder I am con- 
vineed that where forage is an item 
there is more profit feeding the stalks 
in °4 to 1-inech lengths than there is 
where it is shredded. A month ago I 
was on a farm where about fifty cows 
are fed for butter; the owner had 
hired shredder and husker last fall to 
work up the corn crop not needed for 
Has done so for several years. 


silage. 


At the time of my visit his silage cut- | 


ter and engine stood at the barn door. 
He said 
there was so much waste from feeding 
shredded fodder that he found it a 
gain to run the shredded stover 


I asked what he was cutting. 


through the cutter, cutting into 1-inch | 


lengths; then the cows consumed 
about all of it. When I fed dry fod- 
der my plan was to ecut about one 
inch. About 400 bushels were spread 
on a floor, 3 or 4 pounds of salt were 
put on the fodder, then 25 gallons of 
All 


forks, and the mass 


water, then the meal and bran. 
was mixed with 
thrown in a corner and covered with 
burlap, left for 12 hours, and when fed 
it was warm, had a pleasant odor and 
the cows ate e7y particle cleen. 1 
My entire 
eorn crop is made inte silage, 


do not now use the husker. 
whieh 
is fed to chickens, cattle, horses and 
hogs. I am fully convinced that corn 
silage is the cheapest and most profit- 
able way to handle the 
However, if I had no silo, or husker, 
or ‘shredder, I would cut the corn, 
husk by hand and cut the stalks. There 
is too much good feeding value in the 


corn crop. 


stalks to allow them to go to loss. The 
corn harvester is just as useful to the 
corn crop as the wheat harvester is to 
the wheat tind 


averaze 


As a rule, we 
the 
This being so, then 


crop. 


more acres of corn cn 
farm, than wheat. 
I would say the eorn harvester is the 
most valuable of the two. 


a MeCormick 


I have used 


corn harvester four 


years. It has been a great help to me. 
Knowing its value as I do, I would pay 
$200 for one rather than cut the crop 
by hand. Eight years ago it was a 
rare thing to see a corn crop in shocks 
anywhere in North Carolina. Now at 
least one-third of the corn is cut and 
earefully saved, much of it 
husked and shredded. Some of our 
farmers sell hay and feed stover to 
their stock. Save the corn ecrop.—C. 
C. Moore, Mecklenburg Co., N. C., in 
Practical Farmer. 


being 





the 
eotton seed oil trust bought up nearly 
all the cotton oil mills in this 
State many small mills have been or- 


Statesville Landmark: Since 


See d 


and others. In 
Edgecombe County the other day one 
was $25,000 eapital, 
under the following plan: Each stock- 
holder agrees to sell the mill 125 bush- 
els of seed for every share of stock 


ganized by farmers 


organized with 


and unless this is done, barring crop 
failure, ean be drawn. 
The price paid for the seed is on this 
basis. Every 2,000 pounds of seed 
contain 40 gallons of oil, 700 pounds 
of meal, 900 pounds of hulls and 20 
pounds of lint. From the market value 
of these products $7 is to be deducted 
and the remaining amount is the price 
of the seed. The purpose of this is 
to cut off the trust profit and pay the 
farmer a good price. 


no dividend 





Prof. W. F. Massey: A young man 
asks if it will be wise for a young 
farmer to take a four year course at 
an agricultural college if it takes all 
the money he has, and 
without funds at the close. 


leaves him 
Yes. You 
cannot invest the money in anything 
that will pay better than a thorough 
professional training. It is a capital 
you cannot lose and which will always 
bring in the dividends. Get the edu- 
cation if you have to borrow more 
money before you get through. “The 
world is always on the hunt for men 
with educated minds and _ trained 
hands,” and the man with the college 
training will always be in the lead. 


/ 





| July Suecess: There appears to be 
la new field opening up for ambitious 
| young men. It is the field of scien- 
| tifie forestry,—one of the most im- 
the The 
| young forester has prospects of a sal- 
the 
To men of mental 


| portant matters of day. 


jary that equals that of average 
i college professor. 
| and physieal vigor who delight in na- 
| ture and outdoor life, this would seem 
ito be a eongenial and lucrative occu- 
'pation. In forested States, the aban- 
doned stump lands need scientific at- 
| te ntion. 





| Col. Olds: Col. John S. Cunning- 
; ham, the well-known tobacco grower 
,of Person County, is here and says 
the crop is a good one, and that the 


He 


ilooks for good prices, for three rea- 


| quality appears to be excellent. 


because small 


second, beeause of the 


sons—first, there is a 
‘stock on hand; 
and 


sharp competi- 


jgreat and inereasing demand, 


i third, because of the 


; tion which the new companies in the 
State will bring about. 





Greensboro Record: One of the 


new industries in Guilford County is 


the raising of sunflowers for chicken 
j feed. Several farmers have as much 
ias two acres in them One 
stated Saturday that at the present 
| high price of eggs and chickens he 
j was making more off them than any 


alone. 


with sun- 
i flower seeds in the winter hens would 
|lay right on through Christmas. The 
j grain is also excellent for horses and 
| mules. 


species of farming, and 











| 





WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 
It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
overnment Stud, 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. > 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 
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friends PAGE FENCE has, are the people who have 
used it longest and tested its merits. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. ©. ......s0 0000 025 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. OC. ........ 5.65 
Te Barioe, NO. oicek sc ececcs 0 MnO 
To Morganton, N. O. .......... 480 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
To Hickory, N. C 4.75 
A OL A Ae 6 5.25 
To Rutherfordton, N. OC. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnton, N. ©.. ...<.s00ce, te 
We Ree i. cakes vieadbace eee 
Te Taner, N.C... «see % 4.80 
To Norfolk, Va. 4.00 
To Ole Point, Vas saiacsscisces e ee 
To Geean View, Va.’ vorcccccss #00 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
To Morehead City, N. O. ...... 4.00 
To Wilmington, N. C. ....:... 4.00 
To Blowing Rock, N. ©. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. ©. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 
call on 

T. C. STURGIS, OC. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. ©. 
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Delivered Freight Paid to any Rai} 
road Station in North Carolina. 


omnesans (Jamin 


Warranted for 20 YEARS 


PRICES REDUCED. 


| 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


ISOS COVGE: 5 iicdccqeenscan $18.5 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 

OK OOVGE. based csndesess $17.5 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 

BSOK COVER. 566 oer se se Seen $16.5: 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head’ 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
a 


The above are all the Improve- 
Alliance Machines. We are offerin: 


no other machines now. Send for 


descriptive circular. 
—e Qa 


Now is the time to sendin yoo: 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 


Farm Bells, 


Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 


Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disc} 
Wagons, 


Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Etc 


(a3 Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 


$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub 


ject to change without notice,’ar 


all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 


pound. 








FERTILIZER =~ 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliuble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur. 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 

DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. © 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 

Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


‘HILLSBORO, N. C. 








SS ee, 


STEM 
(O 10% 


You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plateg 
Watch, warranted, alsoa Chainand Charm 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach 
Send nameand address atonce and we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, postpaid, No money required. SS 


BLULIN E MEFG.CO.Box 652. Concord ll 
THE | 
.» TOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONT 
JUNE AND sale 


The Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE oF 


LOW RATE 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 
FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS 


To the delightful resorts located on 
and reached via its lines. 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known 
as 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 








Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Pointe 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Whose Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent ot 
address, T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. ML, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe: 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {wit! 
those of other States. Profit by these (facta 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Soutt 


RY 3. B. KILLESREW, 


ef the Uni 





ity of T 


It is a complete manual of the oui 
ture of grasses and forage plants 0° 
the South. It contains about 14° 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wil¢ 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustratec 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6x 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone outs of fiel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasse: 
is now entirely out of print ane 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona: 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United State? 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


‘h, We have 30 copies this valu: 
=); able work on hand, and, unti! 
Ww further notice, will send oné 
w copy of ‘“‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 44: 
dress for only 25 cents. 

/ Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subsorip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year © 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALesen, 8. 6. 
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